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For the “\ ampire™ exchanges—small 
outlying plants where operating ex- 





pense exceeds the gross income 
AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT 


is the only solution, It cuts operating 
expense to a minimum. It gives 24- 
hour service at no extra cost. It makes 
proper rate readjustments easy. 

Let us tell you what we are doing for 
others, and can do for you. 


Automatic Electric Company 
CHICAGO 
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Construction Tools 





Ef HEREVER construction tools 
as are used the word “Oshkosh” 
ue is a symbol of quality, of superiority. 
a Workmen know it as the mark of the 
oe tools they like to use. 
aah Contractors, telephone, telegraph and §& 
ak electric lighting companies know it as the # 
a mark of tools that exactly fit their needs— 
me =6oyears of faithful service at minimum cost. 
~~ And there is an Oshkosh Tool for every 
et need. 
Pint Sooke Your jobber carries Osh- sv 
kosh Tools. wy 


Carry Hooks 


Climbers Oshkosh Construction Tools 
carried in stock by leading jobbers 
. and all Western Electric Branch 
Pike Poles Houses. 

Digging Bars 


Reels OSHKOSH MFG. CO. 


Tamping Bars 301 Telner St. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Peavies 


Spoons 
Shovels 















SAVE 
TIME AND MONEY 


How long does it take to remove the paper 
wrapping from a coil of wire? 

Irom how many coils do you remove the 
wrapping ina year? 


How much does it cost you? 





Every paper wrapped coil of 
SIMPLEX TELEPHONE WIRE 


contains the SIMPLEX STRING by which 
the wrapping can be instantly removed. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE © 


MANUFACTURERS 


201 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON 
CHICAGO = SAN FRANCISCO 
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Telephone Wire 


Ask your Lineman, “the man 
who knows,” the kind of wire 
best adapted for perpetual, sat- 
isfactory service. He will say 
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Muncie 
Wire 


if he has ever seen, 
tried and tested it. 


MOUVOV0UUL.OLOGVOUONEOUUAU LAVOE 


Before purchasing your 
next supply get our samples; 
test and compare, we may 
save you a costly mistake. 


Muncie Wire is handled 
by most representative Job- 
bers and Supply Houses. 
INDIANA STEEL & 

WIRE COMPANY 


MUNCIE, . INDIANA 


“IMNNILLOVLLOHNOVOOSUO IOAN AOA di 


ITH every human 





unit of the telephone 
plant operating under a 
war overload, it is more 
than ever an economy to 
use insulated wire of such 





quality as will help to 
secure maximum result 
for every labor-hour of 
both the plant mainte- 
nance and operating'staff. 


ECCO tatihone W IRE 


THE ELECTRIC CABLE CO. 


10 East 43rd Street : : NEW YORK CITY 
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First Move for Government Ownership 


- the Moon resolution is clear enough not to need explanation, these pages would be 
incomplete without comment upon it. As it lies upon page 7, its intent is all too obvious 
to telephone men, however casually the lay reader may pass it by. 

The kernel of meat in the Moon resolution is that it reverses the polarity signs of the 
present telephone company-post office relationship. Now the position of the telephone in- 
dustry is positive; that of Mr. Burleson negative. With the Moon resolution accepted, the 
position of the telephone industry becomes negative; that of Mr. Burleson positive. As mat- 
ters stand at present, it would need new legislation to perpetuate government operation. 
With the Moon resolution in force, it would need new legislation to give the operating com- 
panies back to their owners. 


The Moon resolution is, of course, really Mr. Burleson’s resolution; and we have Mr. 
Burleson’s word that it is really the administration’s resolution. There is some evidence that 
Congress does not look kindly upon this sort of proxy assurance; this triple play of ad- 
ministration-to-postmaster general-to-congressman with an important subject that might have 
been directly delivered. 

We would prefer an out-and-out government ownership bill to the Moon resolution. That 
would either have started the fight now or definitely passed it on to the next session. And 
a fight there is going to be, for some of our legislators want government ownership of wires 
and some of them do not, and nobody knows exactly how the division lies. 

In the light of these facts, the Moon resolution is an attempted subtlety which fails of con- 
cealment and arouses more resentment than would an out and out declaration of intention. 
Perhaps that very characteristic will save the situation by defeating the resolution. At any 
rate, telephone men know how to write to congressmen, and now they have a reason. 





The Long Distance Rate “Decrease” 


M® CUMMINGS, able supervisor of Chicago’s telephone bureau, department of public 
service, has commented so well upon the new standard toll rates that little remains for 
us to say. There may be, however, some value in a simple criticism of the “two number” 
system. 


That is one phase of telephone operating whose value, we believe, is better understood 
by the layman than by the operator. 

A majority of all telephone calls, local and long distance, are virtually “particular per- 
son” calls. The caller on a local line may find a satisfactory substitute to receive his mes- 
sage, or he may make a memorandum to call again. But whether he does or does not reach 
his “particular person,” there is no special charge attached to his use of the wire. A local call 


paid for and wasted simply takes its place in the day’s overhead; it makes no perceptible 
change in the month’s expense. 
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No toll call paid for and wasted can fit into a reasonable economic scheme. A “two num- 
ber” call wasted—as a large percentage of such calls would be—resolves itself into a pay- 
ment without service. 


A “two number” call when a “particular person” call is wanted is exactly equivalent to 
getting the wrong number on a local call. When Mr. Jones of Chicago calls New York his 
purpose is to speak urgently to Mr. Brown. He calls Gramercy 863 and gets only Mr. Smith, 
_ whom he does not want. The fact that Mr. Smith is in New York has no bearing on the 
situation. He might just as well be in Chicago or Denver, so far as Mr. Jones’ call is con- 
cerned. Therefore, the call is wasted, but it must be paid for. 


Of course, Jones can take advantage of the higher priced “particular person” service, pay- 
ing a nominal charge of twenty-five per cent if the call fails. Why not establish a nominal 
charge, in local measured service, of twenty-five per cent for every wrong number call? 
Purely from a service standpoint, the parallel is close enough. 


The technical advantage of the new standard toll rate is that it will eliminate the tentative 
use 0! ‘long distance lines, and therefore greatly increase their commercial capacity. This in- 
crease will so far exceed its ratio to the rate reduction that the new schedule becomes an in- 
crease. It will cost the toll line users more in the end, and it will produce greater revenues for 
the long distance companies. 


There is always danger of losing sight of the telephone principle—that the thing sold is 
not connections or wires or numbers, but SERVICE. 


99 





The Market for Telephones 


B fps te yee naguer ted this is the year that will decide the fate of America’s wonderful, 
world-beating, privately developed telephone industry. But whatever the disposal of that 
question, the market for telephones and telephone materials will grow big this year and still 
bigger next year. 


The telephone is for the people, who demand service regardless of the identity or affilia- 
tions of the organizations which sell it. Service demands switchboards and wires and tele- 
phones. 


In the telephone operating business there is a natural growth which persists through 
hard times and good. That growth has been interrupted by the only agency which could affect 
it—interference not with the demand, but with the supply. The desire for service, left un- 
gratified by the war order, has not dissipated but accumulated, and is now released. Business 
and society are free to insist upon their rights to service. They will not wait for rates to 
drop or prices to fall. 


A falling market makes for business depression because everybody waits for prices 
to reach bottom. That is the A B C of economics, and the root of most “hard time” periods. 
It is fortunate that the telephone business will not wait for low prices on iron and copper and 
glass and rubber and all the other thousand commodities that go into it. The people who have 
waited must have service now; to give it to them the operator must have telephones and 
wires and poles and cable and a new switchboard now. If prices are high, the operator must 
have more money from the people. And he is getting it. One thing government control has 
done for the operators is to show the public the justice of higher rates. 


There is a tremendous amount of new business in sight right now for the telephone manu- 
facturer in Mexico and all of South America. There are some big orders to be taken soon 
from France and Belgium, and a bit later from Russia and the territory that now shows on 
the maps as Germany and Austria. Add all this to the big, immediate prospect at home, and 
the telephone manufacturing business begins to look like it did fifteen years ago, with all the 
world before it and nothing to do but grow. 


Whatever turn the path of operating telephony may take in the next year, we cannot 
see that the manufacturer has any cause to feel downhearted. 
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Telephone Unless It Is 
Absolutely Necessary 


The Influenza Epidemic has brought a 
;| Heavy Overload of calls to our wires. 
| It has also caused a serious shortage in 
our Operating Force. 

ft Calls other than those concerning Im- 
frm tebea ‘) portant Government work and those com- \“ 
/ sricton'S2 tote, If pelled by the Epidemic, embarrass the = 
eS ‘cmnierem'f/ Country’s war program and place lives 

in jeopardy. 








WE, therefore, urge YOU not to use 














HOW THE INFLUENZA AFFE(C TED ATTENDANCE OF OPERATORS. 

The chart at the lower left shows Philadelphia record of about 240 normal 
>hiladelph cord is therefore shown to be considerably higher in proportion as ava 2 C p~ a The = 

90 3 gp Roce gl TI  Tetesonr Rowe the Chicago chart from “Bell Telephone News.” | Althoug os Aged a2 be wepee ts Ge saan 

ye ey ge ia toh a : , Lies abl) vedu od. service was maintained. Much of the co-operation of the public was im direc SP 

during he epidemic was consideradiy juced, seri 


] t "2 ; or” of Baltimore. 
advertisements and appeals reproduced above Transmitte é 


Chart at the top shows Chicago with normal of 640 and peak of 1180. 
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Dallas Interconnected 


Arrangements have been completed to connect all 
telephones of the Dallas Telephone Company for long- 
distance service with all lines in Texas of the South- 
western Telephone and Telegraph Company and of Inde- 
pendent toll lines, J. C. Casler, vice-president of the 
Dallas company, has announced. Both manual and auto- 
matic telephones in Dallas will thus be given service to 
all parts of the state, irrespective of lines used. 


Mr. Casler said: “In accordance with the provisions 
of the merger ordinance under which the Dallas Tele- 
phone Company was organized and in accordance with 
the policy outlined since government control, the engi- 
neers of the company have worked out the details of such 
an arrangement and the necessary work has been com- 
pleted. This results in placing all long-distance lines 
centering in Dallas at the disposal of the Dallas Tele- 
phone Company patrons and should prove of considerable 
assistance in handling telephone traffic, as it will be no 
longer necessary for a subscriber to hunt up a certain 
telephone instrument in order to reach all of the long- 
distance lines. 

“Tt will probably be some little time before the new 
arrangement is working smoothly, as there are many 
features to be considered which are never recognized by 
a subscriber. Two systems of toll communication had 
been built up along more or less dissimilar lines, using 
different types of equipment and different methods of op- 
eration and the problem confronting the engineers was 
to make an arrangement which would take all these things 
into consideration. We feel that the additional facilities 
placed at the disposal of the subscriber will be of great 
assistance to them in handling their daily business and 
also a benefit to other cities through making all sub- 
scribers’ instruments in Dallas terminals of all the long- 
distance lines centering there.” 





Multiplex Made Practical 


Postmaster General Burleson has made public a 
letter from Theodore N. Vail, president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, announcing the de- 
velopment by the technical staff of the Bell system ox “a 
practical system of multiplex telephone and telegraphy 
by the use of which it is now possible to increase many 
fold the message carrying capacity of long telephone and 
telegraph wires.” 

“With this new system,” said Mr. Vail’s letter, “four 
telephone conversations over one pair of wires are simul- 
taneously carried on, in addition to the telephone con- 
versation provided by the ordinary methods. Thus, over 
a single pair of wires a total of five telephone conver- 
sations are simultaneously operated, each giving service 
as good as that provided by the circuit working in the 
ordinary way. 

“A number of years ago we developed the ‘phantom 
circuit’ arrangement by which three telephone circuits are 
obtained from two pairs of wires. Now, by our multiplex 
method, we are enabled to obtain five telephone circuits 
over one pair of wires, that is, ten simultaneous telephone 
conversations from the two pair of wires, which form- 
erly could be used for only three simultaneous telephone 
conversations. 

“In telegraphy, as well as in telephony, sensational 
results have been attained by the new system. By com- 
bining two telegraphs in a metallic circuit of type used for 


, 
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telephone working and by applying our new apparatus 
and methods to this metallic circuit we have enormously 
increased the capacity of the wires for telegraph messages 
without in any way impairing the quality of the telegraph 
working. 

“The nature of these developments is such that if 
desired wires may be used partly for telephone and partly 
for telegraph. A pair of wires is available either for 
‘ftve ‘simultaneous telephone conversations or for 40 
simultaneous telegraph messages, or partly for one and 
partly for the other.” 


Mr. Vail said that an installation of the multiplex 
telephone system between Baltimore and Pittsburgh had 
been in service for more than a month. 


A full description of the multiplex telephone system 
will appear in the February issue of TELEPHONE ENGI- 
NEER. ‘The original multiplex system, whose principle 
was discovered by Major (now Major-General) George 
O. Squier of the U. S. Signal Service, was described in 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER for February, August and Sep- 
tember, 1911. 





Oklahoma Protests Charges 


A protest against heavy charges for telephone instal- 
lations, recently promulgated by Postmaster General A. 
S. Burleson, was made at a meeting of the Oklahoma 
Independent Telephone Association at Oklahoma City. 

Resolutions condemning the charge as prohibitive and 
tending to retard development and appealing to the post- 
master general asking that he cancel or modify the order 
were adopted. 

The schedule of charges for installation of new tele- 
phones under the Burleson order is characterized as 
a detriment to'the telephone industry of the state in that 
it is excessive and unreasonable to the public and gives 
to the telephone company an exorbitant profit. 

Nearly one hundred members of the association, rep- 
resenting 120 telephone exchanges in every section of the 
state, attended the meeting in the large banquet room of 
the Lee-Huckins hotel and a half-day discussion of the 
industry followed. 

The matter of a merger between the Independents 
and Bell interests in Oklahoma was discussed and com- 
mittees representing both factions recommended the 
merger. Action was deferred until the annual meetings 
to be held in February. 


Northern White Cedar Association 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the Northern 
White Cedar Association will be held at the Hotel Radis- 
son, Minneapolis, Minn., on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
January 21 and 22, 1919. A program of business and 
pleasure will be arranged for the benefit of the attendants, 
and a full representation of the membership is urged. 
Various matters of importance have come up during the 
past year and other matters dealing with the future will 
receive attention and merit the closest consideration of 
every member. 

In connection with this meeting, members are ex- 
pected to give a complete report of all stocks on hand as 
of January 1, 1919. Blanks will go to them on the first 
of the month, and Secretary N. E. Boucher especially 
desires that these reports be returned to his office as 
promptly as practicable. 
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Burleson’s Toll Rate Schedule Analyzed 


Some Peculiar Features of the Long Distance Schedule Promulgated by the Postmaster General, 
December 15, 1918 


Postmaster General announced 

that a new schedule of rates for 
long distance telephone service would 
become effective on January 21, 1919. 
This schedule was published in the 
daily press on December 16 under such 
captions as “Sweeping Slash in ’Phone 
Rates Made by U. S.” This analysis 
was made to determine the effect of 
the new schedule on the rates and 
service. 

Four innovations are noted as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The establishment of a night 
rate between the hours of 8:30 p.m. 
and midnight, this rate to be one-half 
the regular day rate, and of a second- 
ary night rate between the hours of 
midnight and 4:30 a.m., which is to 
be one-quarter the regular day rate. 

(2) The substitution of the “two- 
number” plan for the “particular per- 
son” plan on ordinary calls at the basic 
rate; that is, the regular charge will be 
made if the telephone called is reached, 
regardless of whether the particular 
person desired is there to receive the 
message or not. 

(3) The establishment of a new rate for “particular 
person” calls, this rate to be 25 per cent in excess of the 
basic rate. 

(4) On a “particular person” call, if the person 
called for is not there and no conversation is had, a charge 
of 25 per cent of the basic rate will be made. 

In addition to these radical innovations, the basic 
rate is standardized at .626 cents per mile on all con- 
nections over twenty-four miles. Under that distance 
it is .833 cents. The short-haul business has not been 
considered in this analysis because of uncertainty as to 
what point in Chicago would be taken as the starting point. 

(1) If the load of any utility could be evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the twenty-four hours, it is evident 
that service could be furnished at a fraction of the pres- 
ent expense. The purpose of night rates is to encourage 
the off-peak load. As applied to telephone service, our 
experience twenty years ago showed it to be a fallacy, 
because it ignores the fundamental pecuilarity of that 
service, which consists not in securing something for 
one’s self or sending a message, but rather in getting 
into communication with a second person, whose con- 
venience must be considered as well as that of the per- 
son calling. This practically prohibits the use of night 
service for business purposes and puts a sharp limitation 
on its availability for social calls. There is no evident 
reason why it should prove any more successful now than 
it did twenty years ago, when it was discontinued for 
lack of patronage. 

(2) Like (1), this ignores the fundamental pecu- 
liarity of telephone service. It would be folly to pay 
the comparatively high rate which is necessary for long 
distance telephone service on the bare chance that the 


()* DECEMBER 15, 1918, the 








BY G. W. CUMMINGS 





G. W. Cummings, 
Supervisor City Telephone Bureau, 
Jepartment of Public Service, 
City of Chicago. 


person desired, or someone who can 
talk for him intelligently, may happen 
to be there at’the time of the call. If 
it is desired merely to send a message, 
the telegraph is inherently cheaper and 
probably more reliable. For this rea- 
son, “two number” long distance serv- 
ice is wholly impracticable, and the 
basic rate of .626 cents per mile must 
be disregarded in considering the cost 
of long distance telephone service to 
the public. 

(3) This apparently corresponds 
to the service furnished at present, but 
fixes a higher rate. The statement of 
the Postmaster General as quoted in 
the press is not clear, however, as to 
whether it includes the present very 
essential call back feature. If it does 
not, then we must abandon all hope of 
being able to talk with any particular 
person, which is the primary purpose 
of long distance service, except at a 
prohibitive cost. 

(4) The Postmaster General is 
correct in claiming that the present 
system is abused, and that this charge 
will tend to check the abuse. In con- 
sidering cost to the public, however, it 
must not be forgotten that this will result in a material 
although undeterminable increase. 

It follows from the above that in considering the 
effect of the new rates on the telephone bills of the public 
we must disregard items (1) and (2), and that item (4), 
while in the aggregate it will amount to a considerable 
sum, cannot at present be reduced to definite figures. In 
order to secure a fair comparison, fourteen cities were 
selected at random, two in Illinois and the others in 
twelve different states lying north, south, east and west 
of Chicago, in airline mileage measured on the best maps 
available, the cost per call to each city calculated under 
the new schedule, and a comparison made with the present 
rates. The table shows the result. 

It will be noted that the new basic rate per mile is 
only slightly less than the average under existing rates. 
The rate for “particular person” calls, which we may 
reasonably expect to form the bulk of the traffic in* the 
future as in the past, is 25 per cent higher, so that the 
widely heralded “slash in rates” is seen on analysis to 
be an actual increase averaging 23.1 per cent. 

Without presuming to criticize the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, it would appear that Mr. McAdoo took the franker 
course in calling for an increase in railroad rates instead 
of camouflaging it under the guise of a wholly theoretical 
and suppositious decrease. 

Aside from the questions of cost to the public and 
frankness on the part of the Postmaster General, there is a 
practical aspect to the situation which is worthy of serious 
consideration. The new schedule is avowedly an attempt 
to discourage “particular person” calls. In this it strikes 
at the very essence of long distance service, and falls into 
the grave error of viewing a long distance call as a matter 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN OLD AND NEW LONG DISTANCE RATES FROM CHICAGO 


City State 
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of transmitting a message instead of holding a personal 
conversation. There never has been any real competition 
between the telephone and the telegraph because they were 
recognized as covering distinct fields. If we wished to 
send a message we telegraphed it, while if a personal 
conversation was necessary we paid a higher price, and 
used the telephone. By overlooking this fundamental dis- 
tinction between the two services and thereby starting 
with a wholly erroneous premise the action of the Post- 
master General threatens utterly to demoralize the long 
distance service and cause irreparable damage to a public 
whose business and social relations are built largely 
upon it. 

This entire phase of the situation seems to be a 
belated outgrowth of a curious pre-war superstition. 
With a strange and almost fatal self-abnegation we were 
firmly convinced that nothing made or done in America 
could be worth while. It must have the stamp “Made in 
Germany’—or some other foreign country—in order to 
command our respect. Because Europe never had a long 
distance service worthy of the name, many of our doc- 
trinaires have always been firmly convinced that some- 
how it was irreverent and immoral for us to have it. 

Perhaps the difference can best be illustrated by a 
story which went the rounds about a year ago. The 
General commanding one of the first units of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force attempted to call up when he 
landed in France and report to Gen. Pershing at Paris. 
He was told that there were twenty-two calls ahead of 
his and that his turn would come in about four hours. In 
disgust he called in the Signal Corps and ordered them 
to build a line to Paris—and they did. Since then Ameri- 
can troops have covered France with a network of wires, 
because Americans have no time to waste with European 
standards. Postmaster General Burleson refers to the 
“station to station”’—or “two number’—service in for- 
eign countries as a justification for discouraging “partic- 
ular person” calls here. Are the doctrinaires in the saddle, 
and are they going to reduce our standards of service to a 
level with those in Europe? 





Telephoning from Balloons 
The possibilities of the captive balloon have led 
to the organization of balloon service and of balloon 
troops. As a rule, these troops belong to the Signal 
Corps, and are charged with the care, maintenance, 
and use of the material, which includes vehicles for 
transport, trucks for ascensions, apparatus for generat- 
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ing hydrogen gas, and the necessary supplies, tools, 
et cetera. The train accompanying a captive balloon 
in the field is large, including a reel wagon with its 
tender, a tool wagon, tube wagons carrying com- 
pressed hydrogen, and wagons for the balloon equip- 
ment proper. 

The advantage of the telephone in immediately 
transmitting the news gathered by the men in _ the 
captive balloons cannot be overestimated, says the 
Telephone Review. Instead of garbled reports passing 
through the hands and mouths of a number of more or 
less reliable messengers, and the lapse of precious 
minutes, hours, and even days, we have messages de- 
livered almost instantly, by word of mouth, directly 
from the observer. 

The telephone and aircraft have almost entirely 
dissipated the fog of war. Long before an army 
reaches the battle-front, its strength and composition 
are known, its direction and rate of march disclosed, 
and its purpose revealed. Instead of working in the 
dark as heretofore, a commanding general may act in 
full knowledge of the task before him, and may take 
suitable measures to checkmate the moves of the 
enemy in ample time. 

When one considers the fact that in modern times 
the firing is not direct, the batteries engaged not see- 
ing the target, one can realize the value of the balloon 
and the telephone. The nature of the target and its 
location must be known if the shots are to be effective. 
It is at this point that the captive balloon and the tele- 
phone do their bit, communicating with the command- 
ant of the artillery, aiding him by transmitting valu- 
able information, in the directing of his batteries, so 
that every shot may tell. 


To Central 


In B. L. T.’s Column, Chicago Tribune. 
That time you were so slow 
And I did twit you, 
Central, I could not know 
The fiu had hit you. 
Shame on me malcontent, 
Jiggling the instrument! 





Hearing your distant sneeze 
Filled me with pity: 

Take, Central, if you please, 
This little ditty. 

Still gripped by influenza, 

Clutch at this kind cadenza. 


For, as you convalesce, 
I will relapse, I guess. PAN. 


January, 1919 
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Official Orders and Semi-Official Comment 


Resolution to Extend Control; New Toll Schedule 


Joint Resolution | 


Extending the period of government control and possession of the telegraph and telephone systems of the United States, 
and authorizing the postmaster general to fix the appraised value of the telegraph and telephone systems. 
368, Introduced by Mr. Moon in the House of Representatives, Chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, December 13, 1918. 


H. J. Res. 


ESOLVED by the Senate and House of Representa- 

tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That as an auxiliary to the postal system the 
government control and possession of the telephone and 
telegraph systems of the United States now existing by 
virtue of the joint resolution of Congress dated July 16, 
1918, and the proclamation of the president be, and the 
same is hereby, continued until otherwise ordered by 
Congress. 

The postmaster general shall cause to be fixed the 
appraised value of all the telegraph lines, property, and 
effects of any or all of the telegraph companies as provided 


Telegraph and Telephone 


NTIL otherwise ordered by the Postmaster General, 

any firm, company, or association, whetuer incorporated, 
or unincorporated, owning or operating telephone systems, 
system, or part of a system as a co-operative enterprise and 
receiving no revenue either directly or indirectly from any 
source other than from its own partners, stockholders, or 
members as assessments or dues, shall not be required to 
comply with the orders of the Postmaster General affecting 
telephone companies; and until otherwise ordered by the 


Service—Order No. 2411 


in section three of the Act of July 24, 1866, and report the 
result thereof to Congress for its consideration. 

The postmaster general is also directed to negotiate 
contracts for the purchase of any or all telephone lines, 
together with their property and effects, subject to the 
approval of Congress. 

That the postmaster general shall report to Congress 
within a reasonable period some plan of organization 
which will combine all the advantages and authority of 
the government with such plan of operation as the expe- 
rience of the best operation in our industrial world has || 
shown to be advantageous. 








November 18, 1918. 

Postmaster General any such system or part of system so 
owned or operated and now connected with any system under 
Government control shall continue to be so connected on the 
terms and conditions now governing such connections, if 
such systems, system, or part of system shall be maintained 
and operated at a standard satisfactory to the postmaster 
General, and no extension shall be made until after the plans 
for such extension shall be approved by the Postmaster 
General. 


Bulletin No. 18—Order No. 2363 


WING to the cessation of hostilities, the restrictions 
heretofore placed upon telephone companies limiting ex- 
tensions and betterments to imperative and unavoidable work 
to meet war requirements and the securing of adequate sup- 


November 20, 1918. 
plies, labor and transportation are no longer deemed neces- 
sary. Therefore paragraph 1 of Order No. 1858 (Telegraph 
and Telephone Service Bulletin No. 4, dated August 15, 
1918), is hereby revoked. 


Bulletin No. 19—Order No. 2289 


S the telegraph and telephone lines are now controlled 
and operated by the Post Office Department, section 523 
of the Postal Laws and Regulations, edition of 1913, is not 


November 23, 1918. 
to be construed so as to preclude the furnishing of informa- 
tion to telegraph and telephone employees so as to enable 
them to locate persons who can not otherwise be located. 


Bulletin No. 20—Order No. 2440 


NTIL further notice, records of all telegraph and tele- 
phone companies must be preserved for the length of 


Bulletin 


NUMBER of letters are being received at the Depart- 

ment stating that patrons of the telegraph and telephone 
service are not always accorded courteous treatment by the 
employees; also, that when complaint is made the employees 
frequently state that the delay or other trouble is due to 
instructions issued by the Post Office Department, when 
such is not the case. 

The telegraph and telephne systems are operated for the 
benefit of the public, and our first duty is co-operation with 


November 30, 1918. 
time and in the manner prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


No. 21 
December 2, 1918. 


as well as service to the public. All employees of the tele- 
graph and telephone service must exert every effort to see 
that messages are transmitted and delivered in the quickest 
possible time. Those who come in contact with the public 
must at all times be courteous and obliging. Indifference 
or non-concern in the relations with the public or the service 
will not be tolerated and must give way to a spirit of interest 
rather than that of indifference in the performance of duty. 
Close attention to duty and courteous treatment involve no 
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hardship and cost nothing, but mean much to the public. 
In the goevrnmental operation of the telegraph and tele- 
phone systems the co-operation of all supervisory officers 
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and employees is earnestly desired. Those in charge will be 
held strictly accountable for the service, also for the conduct 
of the employees under their supervision toward the public. 


Bulletin No. 22—Order No. 2495 


HERE are many counties and districts in which a free 

toll service is granted the subscriber within such county 
or district, the exchange rates presumably having been made 
with a view to such free toll service. This order shall not be 
construed as requiring a discontinuance of these privileges 
pending a study and revision of these exchange rates. 

Nothing in this order establishing toll rates shall be con- 
strued as changing rates made without reference to mileage 
now established for service within a certain county or other 
area when such rates are not in excess of ten cents but no 
further rates of this character shall be established without 
specific approval of the Postmaster General. 

In competitive situations where the earning value of a 
property under Federal control would be unfavorably affected 
by the establishment of rates and charges herein ordered, an 
exception may be made by filing with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral a statement to that effect with a proposal of modification 
from ordered rates and such modifications may go into effect 
unless vetoed or otherwise ordered by the Postmaster General 
within thirty days and during such thirty days existing rates 
may be continued. 

I. CLASSIFICATION OF TOLL TELEPHONE 

SERVICE 


The following classes of telephone toll message service 
shall be established effective at 12:01 a. m., January 21, 1919: 

1. Station-to-Station Messages——This service shall be 
defined by the following conditions: 

(a) Orders for station-to-station service shall specify the 
telephone station called, either by telephone number, or by 
the name of the subscriber of the called station. 

(b) Under this classification, orders will not be accepted 
to establish communication between particular persons. 

(c) The measurement of the duration of a station-to- 
station message for purposes of the application of rates shall 
begin at the moment when telephonic communication is 
established between the called and the calling stations. The 
term “station” for the purpose of this clause is defined to 
include a private branch exchange switchboard operator, in 
those cases where private branch exchange systems are in- 
volved in station-to-station service. 

(d) Station-to-station service may be operated as a 
Number Service, in which case the called station may be 
designated only by number, through A and B switchboards 
or through tandem operators, etc.; or it may be operated 
through toll switchboards, and technically known as an 
“AY” service, depending on the local circumstances as to 
operating conditions, plant conditions, and the circumstances 
as to directory distribution and areas; and the more econom- 
ical method will be employed in each case. The choice and 
method of operating station-to-station service will be deter- 
mined solely as an operating arrangement, not in any way 
affecting rates or service; except that where the number 
method is employed it is required that orders be accepted 
stating only the telephone number of the called station. 

(e) The charges for station-to-station messages shall not 
be “reversed,” i. e., collected at the called station. 

2. Person-to-Person Calls.—This service shall be defined 
by the following conditions: 

(b) The measurement of the duration of a person-to- 
person message for the purpose of the application of rates 
shall begin at the moment when communication begins with 
or between the particular person or persons specified in the 


December 13, 1918. 

(a) Orders will be accepted to establish communication 
between specified persons. 
order; provided that certain report charges will be made 
under the conditions specified in the clause next below, where 
communication may not be established. 

(c) Orders for person-to-person service are accepted only 
under the condition that a limited charge (to be known as 
“Report Charge”) will be made in the following cases where 
it is impossible to establish communication between par- 
ticular persons: 

(1) When the order is to establish communication 
with a particular person in a given city, telephone ad- 
dress unknown, and the particular person can not be 
secured within one hour (exclusive of any time during 
which “no circuits” or other cause prevent communi- 
cation of the order to the distant city or exchange, or 
its completion). 

(2) When the designated person called refuses to 
talk. 

(3) When the report is returned that the designated 
person called is “out” or “out and will return at (speci- 
fied time)” or “out and time of return unknown,” “is 
absent from the city,” and similar reports advising the 
calling subscriber of the facts ascertained when failure 
to complete the order is due solely to the circum- 
stances of the called person or to fault in describing 
the location of the called person, and when all of the 
work preliminary to establishing communication with 
the called person is done. 

(4) When communication between the designated 
persons can not be established because the designated 
person at the calling station is absent at the calling 
station; provided that no charge shall be made in such 
cases where the delay, if any, in establishing connec- 
tion is greater than one hour. 

(5) When the designated person at the calling sta- 
tion refuses to talk when the facilities for communica- 
tion have been established. 

3. Appointment Calls—Appointment calls are person- 
to-person calls, the order for which provides that communi- 
cation is to be arranged for to take place at a specified time. 

4. Messenger Calls—Messenger calls are person-to- 
person calls requiring the use of a messenger to secure at- 
tendance of a designated person at one of the public pay 
stations at the distant point. 

5. Collect Calls.—Collect calls are person-to-person calls, 
the charges for which are “reversed,” i. e., to be collected 
from the subscriber of the distant station at which the call is 
to be completed. 

II. STANDARD TOLL RATES FOR STATION-TO- 
STATION MESSAGES 

Effective 12:01 a. m., January 21, 1919, the following 
initial period rates are made standard throughout the United 
States for station-to-station toll messages, where the distance 
between the exchanges, or toll points, does not exceed 40 
miles by direct air line measurement: 

For distances But not more 


more than— than— Initial rate is— 
0 miles 6 miles $0.05 
6 miles 12 miles 10 
12 miles 18 miles AS 
18 miles 24 miles .20 
24 miles 32 miles ae 
32 miles 40 miles .30 


ee 
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The following initial period rates are made standard for 
station-to-station toll messages for all distances in excess of 
40 miles by direct air line measurement: 


For distances But not more 


more than— than— Initial rate is— 
40 miles 48 miles $0.35 
48 miles 56 miles .40 


For each additional 8 miles or fraction thereof, 5 cents 
additional. 

For the purpose of applying standard rates where the 
direct air line distance between points is in excess of 40 miles, 
distance shall be determined as the air line distance between 
the centers of blocks 7 miles square, within which the points 
of communication are located, and where the distance is in 
excess of 350 miles by the air line distance between the cen- 
ters of sections 35 miles square. 

The block and section scaling system for purposes of 
measuring toll rate distance between points more than 40 
miles distant by direct measurement, shall consist of a grid 
containing sections 35 miles square, each section subdivided 
into 25 block seven miles square, so placed on a polyconic 
projection of a Government survey map of the United States 
that section lines coincide with a line drawn approximately 
north and south through the center of the United States 
and with a line at right angles thereto passing through the 
northwestern point of the International boundary line in the 
Strait of Georgia. 

III. STANDARD TOLL RATES FOR OTHER CLASSES 
OF TOLL CALLS 

Effective 12:01 a. m., January 21, 1919, the following toll 
message rates are established for person-to-person calls, 
appointment calls, and messenger calls: 

1. The initial period rates for person-to-person calls 
shall be approximately 25 per cent in addition to the station- 
to-station rates between the same points, in accordance with 
the Schedule of Computed Rates for Person-to-Person, Ap- 
pointment and Messenger Toll Calls, attached hereto, and 
hereby made a part of this order; but no person-to-person 
rate shall be less than 20 cents. 

2. In those cases where person-to-person calls are not 
completed and a report is made or the conditions are such as 
described in paragraph I, 2 (c), of this order, a report charge 
shall be made of approximately one-fourth the initial rate 
for station-to-station messages between the same points, in 
accordance with the Schedule of Computed Rates for Person- 
to-Person, Appointment and Messenger Toll Calls, attached 
hereto and hereby made a part of this order; but no report 
charge shall be less than 10 cents for any one call, nor more 
than $2.00. 

3. The rates for appointment calls shall be approxi- 
mately 50 per cent in addition to the rates for station-to- 
station messages between the same points in accordance with 
the Schedule of Computed Rates for Person-to-Person, Ap- 
pointment and Messenger Toll Call, hereto attached and here- 
by made a part of this order; but in the case of any appoint- 
ment call order, where the distant station is reached, whether 
the appointment be made or not, the Report Charge applica- 
ble in case of person-to-person calls between the same points 
shall be made. No appointment calls shall be accepted 
where the station-to-station rate is less than 15 cents. 

4. The rates for messenger calls shall be the same as 
applied to appointment calls, between the same points, plus 
any charges that may be required for the service of messen- 
gers. No messenger calls shall be accepted where the station- 
to-station rate is less than 15 cents. 

IV. STANDARD TOLL NIGHT RATES 

Effective 12:01 a. m., January 21, 1919, the following 
reductions shall be made in the rates and charges for station- 
to-station messages only, between the hours of 8:30 p. m. 
and 4:30 a. m. 
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1. Between the hours of 8:30 p. m. and 12 midnight, the 
night rates for station-to-station messages shall be approxi- 
mately 50 per cent less than the regular day rates, in accord- 
ance with the Schedule of Computed Night Rates attached 
hereto and hereby made a part of this order, but no night 
rate shall be less than 25 cents. 

2. Between the hours of 12 midnight and 4:30 a. m., the 
night rates shall be approximately 75 per cent less than the 
established day rates, in accordance with the Schedule of 
Computed Night Rates attached hereto, and hereby made a 
part of this order; but no night rate shall be less than 25 cents. 

3. For the purpose of applying night rates, the time of 
day at the point at which a station-to-station message origi- 
nates shall be used. 


4. Day rates only shall be employed between the hours 


‘of 4:30 a. m. and 8:30 p. m. 


V. STANDARD INITIAL PERIODS, OVERTIME 
PERIODS, AND OVERTIME RATES 
Effective 12:01 a. m., January 21, 1919, the following 
initial periods, overtime periods and overtime rates are made 
standard in connection with all toll calls and messages made 
at standard initial toll rates: 


1. Standard initial period and overtime period: 


Where the initial The initial The overtime 
rate is— period is— period is— 
$0.05 5 minutes 5 minutes 
10 5 minutes 3 minutes 
15 5 minutes 2 minutes 
.20 5 minutes 2 minutes 
25 5 minutes 1 minute 
.30 3 minutes 1 minute 
35 3 minutes 1 minute 
All other rates 3 minutes 1 minute 


Where person-to-person calls are accepted at the above 
initial rates the initial period is three minutes and the over- 











3 as {—_—_—-—-The computed charges are for————, 
pe a a E 
one oe ee ee es es 
ee e* . 8 f 8) 4° ae 
st 23 a. 464 404 Spee 
33 es CE se): ee. oe 
$0.05 Sminutes $0.05 $0.05 $0.05 $0.10 $0.10 $0.10 $0.10 $0.10 
10 Sminutes 08 .10 20 2 86 i. 2 a 
15 5minutes .05 .15 3s © » 2. Bae 
.20* 5minutes .05 .20 > & 2. 2. Soe 
.25* Sminutes .05 .25 238 we w.s- £4 4 
30 3minutes .10 .40 .50 .60 .70 80 .90 1.00 
35 3minutes .10 45 55 65 275 85 395 185 
40 3minutes .10 .50 .60 .70 80 .90 1.00 1.10 
45 3minutes .15  .60 75 .90 1.05 1.20 1.35 1.50 
50 3minutes .15 .65 80 .95 1.10 1.25 1.40 1.55 
55 3minutes .15 .70 .85 1.00 1.15 1.30 1.45 1.60 
60 3minutes .20 .80 1.00 1.20 1.40 1.60 1.80 2.00 
65 3minutes .20 .85 1.05 1.25 1.45 1.65 1.85. 2.05 
70 3minutes .20 .90 1.10 1.30 1.50 1.70 1.90 2.10 
75 3minutes .25 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.25 2.50 
80 3minutes .25 1.05 1.30 1.55 1.80 2.05 2.30 2.55 
85 3minutes .25 1.10 1.35 1.60 1.85 2.10 2.35 2.60 
90 3minutes .30 1.20 1.50 1.80 2.10 2.40 2.70 3.00 
95 3minutes .30 1.25 1.55 1.85 2.15 2.45 2.75 3.05 
1.00 3minutes .30 1.30 1.60 1.90 2.20 2.50 280 3.10 








*Where person-to-person calls are accepted at these rates, 
the initial period is three minutes and the overtime period is 
one minute. 

t+And thereafter increasing in 5-cent steps. 

tAnd thereafter 3 minutes for all rates. 

§And thereafter one-third the initial rate to the nearest 
multiple of 5 cents, but not more than one-third the initial 


And thereafter in accordance with the above-applied 
system of computation for each higher rate and for each 
additional overtime period or fraction thereof. 
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2. Standard overtime rates are as follows: 
Where the initial rate is— The overtime rate is— 
$0.05 $0. 


05 

10 05 
15 05 
.20 05 
25 05 
30 10 
35 10 


and thereafter approximately one-third of the initial 
rate, and in no case more than one-third of the 
initial rate, in accordance with the Table of Com- 
puted Overtime Charges hereto attached and hereby 
made a part of this order. 


SCHEDULE OF COMPUTED RATES FOR PERSON- 
TO-PERSON—APPOINTMENT AND MESSENGER 
TOLL CALLS 

















When sta- The com- The com- The report 
tion-to-sta- pleted per- pleted ap- charge is— 
tion day son-to-person pointment 
rate is— rate is— and messen- 
ger rate is— 
$0.05 Not quoted Not quoted Not quoted 
10 Not quoted Not quoted Not quoted 
15 $0.20 $0.25 $0.10 
.20 25 .30 .10 
25 30 35 10 
30 40 45 10 
35 45 .50 10 
.40 .50 .60 10 
45 55 65 15 
50 .60 ae 18 
55 65 .80 15 
.60 75 .90 15 
65 80 95 .20 
.70 85 1.05 .20 
75 .90 1.10 .20 
80 1.00 1.20 .20 
85 1.05 1.25 25 
90 1.10 1.35 25 
95 1.15 1.40 25 
1.00 1.25 1.50 25 
1.05 1.30 1.55 .30 
1.10 1.35 1.65 .30 
1.15 1.40 1.70 .30 
1.20 1.50 1.80 .30 
1.25 1.55 1.85 35 
1.30 1.60 1.95 35 
1.35 1.65 2.00 .35 
1.40 1.75 2.10 35 
1.45 1.80 2.15 40 
1.50 1.85 2.25 40 
1.55 1.90 2.30 40 
1.60 2.00 2.40 40 
1.65 2.05 2.45 45 
1.70 2.10 2.55 45 
1.75 2.15 2.60 45 
1.80 2.25 2.70 45 
1.85 2.30 2.75 .50 
1,90 2:35 2.85 .50 
1.95 2.40 2.90 50 
2.00 2.50 3.00 50 
and thereafter in- and thereafter and thereafter and thereafter 


one-fourth the 
station-to- station 
day rate. When 
the station-to-sta- 
tion day rate is 
not evenly divis- 
ible by 4, one- 
fourth the sta- 
by 2, 50 per’ tion - to - station 
cent in addition day rate com- 
to the station- uted to the next 
to-station day igher multiple of 


50 per cent in 
addition to the 
station - to - sta- 
tion day rate. 
When the sta- 
tion - to - station 
day rate is not 
evenly divisible 


25 per cent in 
addition to the 
station - to - sta- 
tion day rate. 
When the ssta- 
tion - to - station 
day rate is not 
evenly divisible 
by 4, 25_ per 
cent in addition 
to the station- 
to-station day 


creasing in 5- 
cent steps. 


rate, computed rate, computed 5 cents, but no 
to the next to the next report charge 
lower multiple lower multiple will exceed $2.00. 


of 5 cents. — of 5 cents. 











Order No. 2479 

Union N. Bethell, F. A. Stevenson, G. M. Yorke, and 
A. F. Adams are hereby appointed an operating board for 
the operation of the telegraph and telephone service under 
governmental operation and control, of which board Mr. 
Bethell shall be chairman. 
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SCHEDULE OF COMPUTED NIGHT RATES FOR 
STATION-TO-STATION TOLL MESSAGES. 


The rate between The rate between 


When the day 
rate is— 8:30 p. m. and 12 12 midnight and 
midnight is— 4:30 a. m. is— 
— Day rate. Day rate. 
15 “ “ “ ty 
.20 “ “ . “ 
25 “ “ iti “ 
30 $0.25 $0.25 
35 .25 .25 
40 a5 25 
45 25 25 
.50 .25 25 
55 .30 25 
.60 .30 25 
65 35 25 
.70 .35 25 
75 40 25 
.80 40 25 
85 45 25 
90 45 25 
95 50 25 
1.00 50 25 
1.05 55 .30 
1.10 55 .30 
1.35 .60 .30 
1.20 .60 .30 
1.25 65 35 
1.30 65 35 
1.35 -70 .35 
1.40 70 35 
1.45 ae 40 
1.50 75 .40 
1.55 80 40 
1.60 .80 40 
1.65 85 45 
1.70 85 45 
1.75 .90 45 
1.80 .90 45 
1.85 95 .50 
1.90 95 .50 
1.95 1.00 .50 
2.00 1.00 50 


and thereafter one-half and thereafter one-fourth 
the day rate. When the day rate. When the 
the day rate is not day rate is not evenly 
evenly divisible by 2, divisible by 4, one- 
one-half the day rate, fourth the day rate, 
computed to the next computed to the next 


and thereafter increas- 
ing in 5-cent steps. 


higher multiple of 5 higher multiple of 5 
cents. cents. 
(Association Comment, by F. B. MacKinnon, continued on page 26) 





About Manganin 


In catalog No. 44, 1916, of the Leeds & Northrup 
Company, there appears, in a foot-note relative to re- 
sistance spools, the following: 

The wire used in practically all these coils is 
Manganin. In some instances, such as Megohm 
Boxes, we are compelled to use other materials, 
owing to our inability to secure Manganin of the very 
fine sizes necessary. This has always been imported 
from Germany. 

The company now announces that it is no longer 
compelled to use substitutes. It has recently completed 
experiments which have taught the exact process of 
making, on a commercial scale, Manganin of a grade 
superior to any which was in the past secured from Ger- 
many. However, as the company is not equipped to pro- 
duce such materials in quantities, it has made arrange- 
ments with a metal manufacturer to produce it. He has 
furnished Manganin of this superior quality in all sizes, 
from large rods to the smallest wire. This will enable 
the company to surpass its previous standards of excel- 
lence in resistance boxes, standard resistances, bridges 
and testing sets. 
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Shoveling Out the Top. Vaking the Bore Hole for Loading the Dynamite. 


Loading the Dynamite. 


Digging Pole Holes With Dynamite 


Saving of Man Power Makes New Method Valuable Now 


HE having of hand labor or 

man-power is now of para- 

mount importance and much study is needed to 
determine what substitutions or improvements can be 
made. 

Very often, when telephone, telegraph or electric trans- 
mission lines are being constructed, trouble is experi- 
enced in preparing the holes for the poles, especially when 
the ground is very hard and dry and tough or difficult to 
work from mechanical reasons, such as a large amount of 
very coarse gravel in clay subsoil or shaly rocks. By the 
old method, using the long-handled chipping spade and 
spoon shovel, it was sometimes a hard day’s work for a 
man to finish one hole, especially in seasons of drought. 

The expense account thus mounted rapidly, and 
progress was made very slowly when a large crew could 
not be obtained. 

The first idea that would naturally suggest itself was 
the use of explosives. There were several ways devised 
of using these, and they all helped 


BY C.R. VAN DRUFF 


completely out of the hole. When a 
charge was placed in the ground with 
this object in mind it failed, as it tore out a crater several 
feet across the top and the hole was of no use for setting 
heavy poles. Some one in this vicinity developed a way 
of setting a blast which threw the earth completely out 
of the hole, often, with a properly gauged charge, leaving 
less than a half-bushel measure of loose earth to be re- 
moved after straightening the sides and leveling the bot- 
tom. 

The secret of success was to give the force of the 
charge a guide to direct its work. Simply placed in the 
ground, of course, the force acted in all directions equal- 
ly, and a crater was the result. The genius who devel- 
oped the idea modeled his charge after the load in a shot- 
gun, and the trouble was gone. The method consists of 
digging a hole about the depth of one ct of a long- 
bladed tiling spade and to the exact size of the hole 
wanted. The bottom is leveled off smooth, and the sides 
left perfectly straight. This much 





somewhat, but still they left much to 
be desired. One way was to roll up 
a paper tube and fasten small push- 
ing pins into them from the outside. 
Then the tube was lowered into an 
auger hole the depth of the hole de- 
sired, and the dynamite exploded by 
a cap and fuse in the upper piece. 
The explosion loosened the earth for 
a small space around it and made it 
easier to dig. Small charges dropped 
into the bottom of the hole helped to 
loosen rocks or similar obstructions. 

What was really needed, however, 





seems to be essential to good results. 
Then a hole is bored with a long 1%- 
inch auger until it is within a foot 
of the desired depth of the hole. 
This is to allow for the displacement 
of the earth downward from the 
charge. The hole must be made ex- 
actly in the center of the spaded 
hole. If the ground is gravelly or 
rocky, a punch bar or drill may be 
required. Then the charge is in- 
serted and tamped down with earth 
and fired by blasting cap and fuse. 
A few experiments must be made be- 








was some way of utilizing the power 
of the explosive to throw the earth 


The Finished Hole 


fore the required charge is ascer- 
tained, as the amount varies with 
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different soils. The hole in the illustrations was made 
with two sticks of 20 per cent dynamite. 

The principle on which this system depends is the 
slight difference in the resistance of the earth in the sides 
of the hole over that in the center from the greater thick- 
ness. This puts the mass of earth from the bottom of the 
spade hole down to the blast in the position of a charge 
of shot and wadding in a gun. When the blast is fired, 
this mass is started a little easier than the surrounding 
walls, if the spade hole has been dug deep enough. Then 
as it springs loose, the force of the blast concentrates on 
it and throws it out clear and clean. As said before, the 
force of the blast drives the hole at least a foot below 
the charge, and the hole is completed. This method is not 
recommended for sandy or light loam soils, as they crum- 
ble too badly under the force of the blast. They dig 
easily anyway. In the kinds of work before mentioned, 
however, it will be found to give good satisfaction and 
save much labor and time if proper care is taken to see 
that the charge is correctly proportioned to the condi- 
tion of the earth at that particular place. If too light, it 
will merely loosen the earth and not throw it out; if too 
heavy, it may tear open the top of the hole too wide. A 
slightly heavy charge within the limits of safety is better 
than one too light. 





The Canadian Viewpoint 


Montreal Financial Times. 

“In connection with the operation of public utili- 
ues the peopie are tolerant of things done by the ad- 
ministration which they would not accept without 
strenuous opposition from a private corporation, even 
in war time. Take the operation of railways in the 
United States, for example. It is not at all likely 
the country would have submitted to the abnormal 
rates by the companies, which have been imposed un- 
der government operation to meet the increasing costs 
of the time and maintain efficiency.” 

The above quotation from so staunch an advocate 
of public ownership as the Guelph Mercury expresses 
the thought that has been in the minds of thousands 
of Canadians for some time. It is unquestionably true 
that under stress of war conditions the public opera- 
tion of utilities is being entered upon with a jaunty 
confidence which bespeaks complete ignorance of the 
difficulties ahead—difficulties which, as in the case of 
increased passenger and freight rates on United States 
railways, are to be passed on to the hard-driven general 
taxpayer. 

And now comes the announcement that the Wash- 
ington administration is to take over the operation 
of all telephones and telegraphs. Soon, no doubt, that 
matchless organization, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, unique in its efficiency and its 
general enlightenment of management, will be under 
government operation, and the vast fabric of almost 
perfect public service, built up through long years of 
painstaking labor and scientific research, will be in the 
category of “government jobs.” 

The company has practically created the tele- 
phone, as we know it today. To its great corps of en- 
gineers and investigators is due whatever of excellence 
there is in modern telephone service. Step by step 
these men have perfected one detail afteranother intele- 
phone transmissions, until across the continnt a whis- 
per carries to the listener’s ear instant recognition of 
the speaker. Very few inventions of importance in 
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telephony have originated anywhere else than in Bell 
laboratories. One phase after another of voice-trans- 
mission problems has been dealt with, and after metic- 
ulous study and research the difficulties overcome. 
And now through the mazes of underground conduits 
and high tension electric wires the sound of one’s 
voice travels unimpaired and for distances well nigh 
limitless. 

Even the lay mind must realize the difficult tech- 
nique of the telephone business. It is a realm wherein 
the problems are those of finesse—of infinite delicacy. 
Unlike the electrician who plans a high-power trans- 
mission circuit, the telephone engineer deals in faint 
electrical impulses that must be protected by a score 
of delicate devices lest they fade away and die amid 
the ruder forces about them. Ic is only the faintest 
breath that carries the sound of one’s voice over the 
wire. That this delicate impulse can slip unimpaired 
amid the myriad noises and cross-currents of great 
cities and girdle a continent is one of the wonders of 
the age. And yet that is just what these engineers 
have achieved. Their work, unheralded and apart, has 
been almost miraculous and their achievements have 
made possible the ease and swiftness of modern busi- 
ness intercourse. There is nothing like it elsewhere. 
Abroad telephone and telegraph service as we know 
them are non-existent. 

And now it is all to end in government operation! 
Alas, for individual initiative, for painstaking research, 
for work done for the pure joy of the doing. The ex- 
perience of practically all countries shows that these 
things cease when the government steps in. Reason 
for this is no doubt found in the record of most govern- 
ments as employers of labor. The experience of postal 
employes generally does not seem likely to inspire tel- 
ephone workers with exuberance in the prospect of the 
civil service. Contrast the lot, for example, of the av- 
erage Bell employe, well paid, happy in his work, his 
future, and that of his family made secure through a 
wise and liberal pension plan, with that of the postal 
service! 

The war is making necessary many far-reaching 
changes, affecting the welfare of masses of the com- 
munity. But there is more than a suspicion current 
that many of the innovations proposed are made nec- 
essary, not by the war, but by the politician. It is to 
be hoped that Canada will not follow too readily the 
untried projects of our good neighbors. 





Hog Island a Telephone City 

Hog Island’s telephone service, big as it was, fell 
so far behind the great demand that it had to be greatly 
enlarged. So far as telephones are concerned, the island 
is the equivalent of a city of 50,000 inhabitants. 

The weekly average of calls that were handled there 
ran about 125,000, which, experts say, belongs in the 
50,000 city class. Business grew at such a rate that an 
improved type of switchboard capable of handling calls 
from 2000 stations was installed. 

The original telephone equipment comprises eighty 
trunk lines—fifty to the Tinicum exchange and thirty to 
the Locust. The service is maintained upon a twenty- 
four hour basis and requires thirty-one trained operators. 

W. I. Oldaker, superintendent of telephones on the 
island, has worked out an efficiency code which all em- 
ployes are being urged to follow strictly. The first rule 
calls for prompt answers to all calls. Another is a plea 
for the “voice with a smile.” 
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Illinois Re-elects Glandon President 


Two Hundred Attend Fourteenth Convention at Peoria 


\W ITH windows of the Hotel Jefferson’s gold room 


thrown wide, inviting any possible “flu” germs to 

leave the meeting, the 100 delegates to the four- 
teenth annual convention of the Illinois Independent 
Telephone Association, in hats and overcoats to avoid 
taking cold, were called to order by President E. D. Glan- 
don, of Pittsfield, Ill., at 1:30 o’clock, December 10, at 
Peoria, for the first session of the much postponed con- 
vention. 

The address of welcome was made by Mayor E. N. 
Woodruff, of Peoria, who assured the delegates of his 
sincere regret that the convention has met with so much 
bad luck in this city. 

The convention originally was to have convened 
November 5, 6 and 7, but the first epidemic of influenza 
prevented that gathering and it was first thought that it 
would again be put off. However, as many of the dele- 
gates had arrived in Peoria before the announcement of 
the closing order Sunday morning, the health officers and 
city officials determined that with the absence of social 
gatherings the convention might go on. 


ELY MAKES RESPONSE. 


The appreciation felt by the telephone men toward 
the men of Peoria who allowed them to hold their con- 
vention was the theme on which Ning Ely of Des Plaines 
spoke in his response to the mayor’s address. 

At 2 o’clock the operators’ school held its first ses- 
sion under the direction of J. A. Shands of St. Louis, 
Mo. The remainder of the afternoon gathering was given 
over to the transaction of business and to general discus- 
sion of topics relative to telephony. The secretary’s 
report was read by Dr. R. E. Gordon of El Paso. Among 
the afternoon’s speakers were F. B. MacKinnon of Wash- 
ington, D. C., E. D. Glandon, president, and G. X. Can- 
non of Freeport, former telephone expert for the Ohio 
utilities commission. 

MANY VISIT EXHIBITS. 

The morning was spent in completing registration of 
the delegates and in visiting the exhibits and operators’ 
school on the mezzanine floor of the Jefferson. The 
chairmen of committees held a special meeting at 10 
o’clock and at 11 o’clock the board of directors met. 

The morning session opened at 9:30 o’clock with 
an operators’ school. 

E. D. Glandon of Pittsfield, Ill., was unanimously 
re-elected president of the Illinois Independent Telephone 
Association by acclamation, as was also Dr. R. E. Gordon 
of El Paso, IIl., re-elected secretary-treasurer of the 
organization. 

Addressing the Wednesday morning session, Senator 
O. F. Berry said: 

“For this country reconstruction or adjusting our- 
selves to the new situation means a reorganization. 

“American enterprise and business was slow to adapt 
itself to war measures, and only did so when it was con- 
vinced that its government needed its support and help, 
and also after the government had established agencies 
covering every department of industrial and financial and 
agricultural activity. With the signing of peace, most 
of these agencies will go out of existence, thereby with- 
drawing support from trade conditions, at a time it may 


be when reorganization of industry is incomplete. For 
this reason it has been urged that legislation be enacted 
at once that would enable these governmental functions 
to be relinquished gradually, and only when it was seen 
that peace had been re-established. The securing and 
building up of peace business to take the place of war 
orders and business, is not the only concern of the indus- 
trial or financial world.” 


Senator Berry also paid a tribute to the telephone 
girls, who, he said, were even more heroic to stay at their 
posts for such low wages to give service to the govern- 
ment than the men who actually fought. 

SERGEANT CAMPBELL SPEAKS. 

Vivid descriptions of the water filled trenches, shat- 
tered dugouts, trench rats and Germans encountered by 
the fighters for democracy in Flanders in 1915 were told 
in a decidedly impressive way by Sergt. George Campbell 
in an address before the delegates. 

Sergeant Campbell is one of forty-seven Canadians 
who are left of a regiment of 12,000. All of the rest were 
killed in Flanders during the winter of 1915. The 
Canadian was sent to the convention by the National 
Council of Defense at the request of the program com- 
mittee. 

The talk made by Sergeant Campbell was as unique 
as it was thrilling. He carried his audience through scene 
after scene of horror, bravery, tragedy, pathos inter- 
spersed with accounts of the unfailing humor and the fun 
loving natures which have carried so many young men 
safely through the dread exploits of war. Not once did 
the stalwart, handsome, soldier mention a personal expe- 
rience but spoke always of “my comrades, the brave men 
of my unit.” 

The remainder of the day’s session was spent in an 
open forum. At 7 o’clock this evening the men will enjoy 
a dinner at the hotel. Dr. J. S. Dancey of Chicago will 
talk on “The Business Ethics of a New Commercial Era.” 

G. X. Cannon, former telephone expert of the Ohio 
utilities commission, was one of the principal speakers 
at the opening session. He discussed at length the ele- 
ments that enter into rate making. 

E. D. Glandon, president of the association, delivered 
an interesting address on “Commercial Democracy,” say- 
ing in part: 

“Since we, as telephone men, last met in annual 
session, many things have transpired which have made us 
feel uncertain as to our future, but which at the same 
time have been stabilizing influences and have caused us 
to discard many practices not economical and practical 
economies which we had not heretofore dreamed of. 

“During the year the necessity for rate increases has 
caused many to have their plants appraised, so that now, 
as a general rule, we have a more wholesome respect for 
the business in which we are engaged than ever before. 
Where the telephone business was incidental in the affairs 
of many men a few years ago, it has become primary 
with a large per cent during the last few years. 

“There are more than 900 Independent telephone 
exchanges in Illinois, counting big and little, and quite a 
comprehensive system of toll lines covering at least toll 
service within a radius of a hundred miles of almost any 
exchange. Since our telephone interests have become 
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largely our primary interests, interest in our state asso- 
ciation has been quickened, and its usefulness more 
appreciated. 

TAKEN OVER BY GOVERNMENT. 

“Most of the interest evidenced here today has come 
about by reason of the part which the government is now 
taking in our affairs, by virtue of an act of Congress 
which gave the president the right to take over and operate 
our properties during the period of the war. We have 
come here to get information and to exchange ideas, and 
find ourselves, as it were, with reference to the new 
environment and changed relationship. During the prose- 
cution of the war, no one has questioned, or seriously at 
least, any act thought by the president to be necessary, 
and I believe our membership has co-operated willingly 
to the end that the war might be successfully and speedily 
terminated. The act provides that ‘such control shall not 
extend beyond the date of the proclamation by the presi- 
dent of the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of 
peace.’ 

““Some have raised the question, ‘Now that the war is 
over, or practically so, why should not the president 
return the properties to their owners?’ I do not know, 
but believe that it will be advisable for the government 
to conclude agreements with all companies, as it is now 
in control of and should of right make settlement with 
all companies for the period thus far elapsed, beginning 
August 1, 1918, and it would not seem inconsistent that 
these agreements be closed up and cancelled simultane- 
ously. 

“The contracts thus far entered into with the govern- 
ment indicate a remarkable fairness on the part of the 
Postoffice Department, and the personal testimony of 
those having dealings with it is very complimentary. I 
do not believe that anyone has anything to fear in dealing 
with the government. 

“Tt seems now to be the plan of the Postoffice De- 
partment to send agents into the various states to meet 
with the owners to conclude compensation agreements. 

WAGE QUESTION. 

“A recent order of taking over the marine cable com- 
panies has been a source of much discussion, and has 
brought the question more definitely into politics than 
formerly. The president stated in his message to Con- 
gress that this was done on the advice of cable officials 
and in the interest of better connection with France dur- 
ing the peace conference. 

“Those of us operating in rural communities are 
wondering what will happen to the rural business if a 
wage scale similar to the one now proposed for St. Paul 
of $4.50 a day for linemen should be put into effect. 
Instead of passing a resolution that the property be re- 
turned to us, as has been proposed in some of our neigh- 
boring states, we are disposed to hesitate and let the gov- 
ernment fight it out, especially if they propose to estab- 
lish rates and hours similar to those established for the 
railroads. 

“That there should be an equalization of rates and 
wages there can be no doubt. While wages and rates 
are only relative matters, they must be related to the pay- 
ing ability of the community which we serve. We cannot, 
in a community with limited paying ability, sell service 
based on a high wage scale. 

“That labor is, and is going to continue to be, dom- 
inant in politics is very evident, and the future, in my 
judgment, is largely forecast in the fact that Lloyd 
George, England’s leading statesman, is the son of a cob- 
bler of very humble birth; that Ebert, one of the leading 
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figures in the reconstruction of Germany, is a harness 
maker; that the outstanding figure, Leon Trotsky, most 
fitted to lead reforms in Russia, was, until recently, an 
east side New York sweat shop worker ; that Eric Geddes, 
secretary of the British navy, was a section hand on the 
Pennsylvania railroad a few years ago, that the wage 
pendulum may swing beyond normal is a possibility. 
GOVERN MENT OWNERSHIP. 

“We have come to this meeting with questions and 
misgivings relative to the purpose of the present admin- 
istration in respect to ultimate government ownership, 
and as we approach consideration of the subject, let us 
be sure that we are properly representing our companies. 
Most of us present today are operating men who are in 
part or whole dependent upon the oeration of our prop- 
erties for a living by reason of the wage which we receive. 
It is evident that unless we represent those who own the 
property we are not the ones who have a right to say 
whether or not those properties should be sold if the gov- 
ernment desires to purchase. In view of the present dis- 
turbed labor condition, in view of the readjustment of 
salaries, would your stock holders, if they were fully cog- 
nizant of all the facts, oppose the taking over, either 
temporarily or permanently by the government the prop- 
erty which you represent? Would not they feel that if 
the government guarantees to them a return equal to what 
they are now receiving, or bonds, or cash in return for 
their property, that they would prefer to accept govern- 
ment control or ownership as against the chances incident 
to changing management, storms and all the vicissitudes 
of the business ? 

“These owners are looking forward to the day when 
they shall leave a competency to those dependent upon 
them, and in my judgment they would not all be unani- 
mous in asking for the return of their properties. This 
consideration is a selfish one, and wholly apart from that 
of the theory of government ownership, for these same 
owners might in theory strenuously oppose the ownership 
by the government of public utilities. 

“Some associations have gone on record asking that 
their properties be returned, and before this association 
takes action, I beg that you give consideration to the 
stockholders who should be the real dictator in this matter. 
Personally, it makes little difference to me. If the public 
desires that the government shall operate my property in 
preference to me, I want them to have their wish gratified. 
I do not want to be an unwelcome servant of the people. 
It is my judgment that of the thousands of plants, both 
independent and Bell, that if the choice were put up to 
the real owners, that a majority of them would be sold 
to the government. 

“Since sentiment-making has become almost a sci- 
ence, and since the public has been cultivated and pre- 
pared both in the interest of autocratic corporate inter- 
ests and national good, we should not fail to take cog- 
nizance of the fact that we will suffer or succeed in pro- 
portion as we use a proper propaganda in combating 
those things aimed at the destruction of our interests 
or in the interest of a more cordial relationship between 
owner, employe and the public. As I quoted a year ago, 
I again want to quote, ‘A ray of light spoils a rat hole 
for rat purposes,’ and is the best friend of legitimate 
business. Our welfare lies in fair dealing with all parties 
concerned, and the taking of the public squarely into our 
confidence.” 

The material situation as seen by a manufacturer 
was discussed by W. R. Brewer of the supply department 
of the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company of Chi- 
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cago, and H. H. Knipe, of Olney, IIl., talked on the labor 
situation as considered by an operator. J. M. Mitchell 
of the Public Utilities Commission, announced as the other 
speaker for the day, was unable to attend. 

The afternoon meeting of the delegates evolved into 
an open forum for the answering and solving of all ques- 
tions and problems of the delegates. A number of ex- 
hibits were brought before the meeting and explained and 
discussed. 

At 8:30 Wednesday evening the men enjoyed a 
smoker at the Jefferson Hotel. Senator John Dailey 
delivered a highly patriotic talk, in which he said that 
we had faced great problems during the war, but that 
since hostilities had ceased we would have even larger 
problems to encounter. He pointed out the need for 
co-operation. The public and corporations must work 
together. 

The ladies were royally entertained at a luncheon 
at the Creve Coeur club while the men were attending the 
smoker. 

New arrivals at the convention Wednesday morning 
made an attendance of 200 delegates, who represent 500,- 
000 independent telephones in the state, in which $25,000,- 
000 is invested. 


COMMUNICATION GREATEST BENEFIT—-CHEADLE. 


‘No man can attain excellence unless he has a vision 
of what constitutes excellence,” said Mr. Cheadle, of 
Joliet. 

“The brightest intellects have pondered on this sub- 
ject, and have concluded that communication between 
man is one of the greatest things in the world. The bene- 
fit derived through contact with each other strengthens 
the knowledge of man. 


“The telephone is the greatest instrument in perform- 
ing this communication. Men who are separated thou- 
sands of miles are brought together. This is a marvel of 
human achievement and in connection with this we must 
consider that women help in this. If there ever was a 
time when woman should be blessed it is now. They have 
done a wonderful work.” 


Preceding this address, Miss Jane Hughs of Carth- 
age, Ill., discussed the proper relationship between the 
local manager, secretary and chief operator. 

J. W. Coffey of Indianapolis closed the session with 
a talk on “Accounting Under New Conditions.” 

CLOSING SESSION. 

A short session Thursday afternoon was devoted 
mainly to the clearing up of all unfinished business. H. 
B. Crandall of Springfield delivered a short address on 
the subject, “Why Appraisals ?” 

Dr. J. S. Dancey of Chicago, who has recently re- 
turned from the war zone, where he served as a chaplain, 
delivered an address on “The Business Ethics of a New 
Commercial Era,” after a banquet of the association in 
the palm room of the Jefferson Hotel. 


The speaker compared John D. Rockefeller to the 
kaiser. The kaiser attempted to play off the nations of 
the world one against the other and Rockefeller used the 
smaller oil companies in a similar manner to build up a 
big company. 

Dr. Dancey further said that when honest men stand 
together we won't have to fear the kaisers of politics, 
business and labor. A man is not really honest until he 
is honest in the fundamental relations of life. We often 
think that honest men fail because we have not a large 
enough definition of honesty. 
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Wabash Valley Organizes 


The Wabash Valley Telephone Association, an or- 
ganization of telephone men of a half dozen or more 
Indiana counties, of which Wabash county is the hub, 
held its first meeting in Wabash December 20, the sessions 
being held at the court house. Completion of the details 
of organization of the association was declared to be the 
primary purpose of the day’s conference. 

Eight cities were represented, there being telephone 
men from Huntington, Peru, North Manchester, War- 
saw, Andrews, Lafontaine, Marion and Wabash present. 

The business of organization was taken up, officers 
were elected, committees on organization and on enter- 
tainment appointed, and the name for the new association 
decided upon. E. M. Von Nostran of Wabash is presi- 
dent, L. B. Morris of Lafontaine, vice-president, and 
E. E. France of Roann, secretary-treasurer. 

Judge N. G. Hunter, president of the Home Tele- 
phone Company of Wabash, welcomed the visiting mem- 
bers of the association at the opening session. The 
response was made by President Van Nostran of the 
association who is general manager of the local com- 
pany. 

A report of the committee on constitution and by- 
laws was adopted. 

After luncheon, the members in attendance at the 
meeting, some twenty in number, assembled for the main 
business session which was devoted to a general discussion 
of the present situation of the telephone business and the 
future outlook. Five-minute talks by E. E. Knippe of 
Marion; Samuel Tomlinson, president of the Indiana 
Telephone Association; C. R. Stoops of Nappanee; E. E. 
Frantz of Roann and an address by W. R. Hurst, 
division superintendent of plants of the Central Union 
Telephone Company, were features of the discussion. 
One of the topics for discussion was how best to adjust 
the management of the different telephone lines to the 
centralized supervision exercised by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral under the present system of government control. 





Terre Haute Merger 

Sale of the exchange plant of the Central Union 
Telephone Company at Terre Haute, Ind., to the Citizens 
Independent Telephone Company, and a unification of 
the systems, is forecast by an action in superior court of 
Marion county, wherein an order was entered authorizing 
the receivers of the former company to make the transfer 
of property. 

The terms of the sale as set forth in the petition of 
the receivers, and which is said to be for the best interests 
of the company and its creditors, are set forth as the 
acceptance by the receivers of $192.700 of the capital 
stock of the Citizens company; $379,400 of the first 
mortgage 2 per cent bonds of the Citizens company at 
91% per cent of their par value, subject to the appraised 
value of the property, and the refunding and mortgage 
extension bonds of the Citizens company equivalent to 
the difference, if any, between the appraised value of the 
property and the total of the par value of the stock to be 
issued to the receivers, and the net value of the first 
mortgage bonds. 

The order was entered in the suit of William A. Read 
and others against the Central Union Telephone Company 
in which David R. Forgan, Edgar S. Bloom, Frank F. 
Fowle and Edward H. Schmidt were appointed receivers 
for the company several years ago, and authorized the 
receivers to apply to the public service commission and 
to such other state and federal regulatory bodies as may 
have jurisdiction, for authority to transfer the property. 
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How to Solve Problems 

The next time you find it difficult to work out any 
business problem, try this plan: 

Go to your desk, take a well sharpened pencil, and 
begin to set down on paper the thoughts that come to you 
in connection with the problem. 

Set them down exactly as they come, with no at- 
tempt at first to estimate their importance or to secure 
clearness of expression. Have in view only the purpose 
of making a record which shall preserve for you all your 
ideas bearing on the problem in question. 

The chances are that you will discover two things. 

One is that by giving yourself the definite task of 
recording your thoughts it will become easier to keep 
your attention fixed on whatever is perplexing you. 

And, secondly, you will find that by thus writing 
down your thoughts the flow of ideas will be swifter and 
more coherent than when you merely turned your prob- 
lem over in your mind. 

After a while, of course, even the stimulus of writ- 
ing will cease to bring ideas readily. 

This may mean that there are no more ideas to come. 
Or, more likely, it may mean that your mind is fatigued. 

Glance over what you have written. Then, if pos- 
sible, put it aside overnight, or at any rate for a few 
hours, and turn your thoughts to something else. 

Coming back fresh to your problem, take up the writ- 
ten record once more and go over it item by item. 

The probability is that some of the thoughts you have 
recorded will immediately impress you as being illogical 
or unsound or possibly foolish. 

Take your pencil and strike them out. If any new 
ideas occur to you, add them to what you have already 
written. 

Now make a copy of your record, revising and con- 
densing each sentencec so that it shall express precisely 
the thought with which it is concerned. 

By this time you will be in a position to appraise 
the results of the thinking you have done. 

And you will either have satisfactorily solved the 
difficult problem, or will have the ideas relating to alter- 
native solutions so definitely presented that it should be 
an easy matter for you to make an intelligent decision — 
H. Addington Bruce in the Chicago Daily News. 





The Origin of “Hello!” 


The probable origin of the word “hello” has been 
discussed many times. It has been said that the word 
was directly derived from the word “holler,” which itself 
was really a modification of the word “halloo,” this com- 
ing from old Norse sources. 

However, the following interesting and ingenious 
derivation is suggested by another authority. We are 
told that “long, long ago wolves were numerous in all 
parts of the world, especially in England. Wolf-hunting 
was a favorite sport with the gentry, and to kill wolves 
was regarded as the sacred duty of all Englishmen. In 
fact, an old law reads: ‘AIl barons must hunt and chase 
a wolf four times a year.’ French was the language of 
the court at that time, so the burly old English hunters 
used the cry of the French wolf-hunters, which was 
‘Au loup! Au loup! (to the wolf). These words heard 


at a distance sounded like ‘a loo,’ but the English, who 
always put an ‘h’ on wherever they possibly can, put it on 
the words ‘a loo,’ and when wolf-hunting shouted ‘ha loo.’ 
This form we use when we call ‘hello,’ as no word has 
been found that carries so far or so well as ‘hello. 
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In view of these conflicting authorities, we can only 
state that it is the privilege of the reader to credit “hello” 
to “holler” or to “au loup,” as individual preference may 
dic.ate—Telephone Talk. 


Wilson Works by Telephone 


Mr. Wilson uses the telephone more than any other 
president, writes David Lawrence in the Saturday Evening 
Post. For instance, he has private telephone wires to 
Secretary Lansing, to Secretary Baker and to Secretary 
Daniels. The newspaper men write only of the confer- 
ences they know about, those that they see. On days of 
big happenings in international politics they record it as 
very significant if members of the cabinet are seen going 
into consultation with the president, but they are obvi- 
ously unaware of the many more times that Mr. Wilson 
has conducted his consultations over the wire. 

The president telephones to scores of officials, sena- 
tors and representatives, not merely because it is a more 
rapid means of communication, but he can end the con- 
versation so much more easily. Incidentally there is no 
one in Washington who can terminate a personal confer- 
ence so gracefully when the business in hand is completed. 
There is no lingering gossip or story-telling. Not that 
Mr. Wilson wouldn’t enjoy it as much as did Mr. Roose- 
velt or Mr. Taft, but in only rare cases does Mr. Wilson 
permit himself any such relaxation. 








Telephones in the Trenches 

Early in the war, before artillery had reached its 
present tremendous destructive power, telephone wires 
were laid in shallow trenches and then covered over, 
affording ample protection to the “nerves.” But a 
barrage fire or drum fire which can smash concrete 
shelters with six-foot roofs and penetrate thirty feet 
into the earthen walls of an underground dugout is 
not going to spare delicate telephone wires, no matter 
how deep they may be buried on the battle fields by 
khaki clad linemen working with pick and shovel— 
and under fire, says the Scientific American. 

Today, unless it be on a quiet sector where very 
little artillery action takes place, no attempt is made to 
bury the telephone wires. Instead diminutive poles 
with cross arms are employed, with the bare copper 
strands supported on insulators a few feet above the 
ground so as to form an “air” line. These poles are in- 
conspicuous and any broken wires can be immediately 
detected by the telephone patrols which constantly 
test, repair and protect the various lines. 





Ancient Definition of a Telephone 


An ancient definition of a telephone, taken from W. 
and R. Chambers’ book, published at Edinburgh, 1867: 

Telephone—This is an instrument invented by Reis of Frank- 
furt, in 1861, to telegraph musical sounds. It is well known 
that when a rod of soft iron is placed in a coil of wire, it is 
magnetized when a current is sent through the coil, and de- 
magnetized when the current ceases. A distinct sound like a 
“tick” accompanies the demagnetization. There is apparentl 
no limit to the rapidity with which this can be obtained. Ea 
break in the coil circuit produces this tick, however rapid one 
may follow the other. 

Reis places an iron rod and a coil at the receiving station; 
and by means of a tight membrane made to vibrate at the sound 
of the human voice, or other musical instrument at the sending 
station, he produces as many interruptions in the circuit and 
ticks of the rod as there are vibrations in the various notes. The 
reproduced notes, though of the same pitch, are not of the same 
quality as the transmitting notes. They are very faint and 
resemble the sound of a toy trumpet—Mountain States Monitor. 
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Michigan Strikes for Home Rule — 


Proposea Legislation Would Abolish State Commission and Give Power to Cities 


HE future success or failure of 
most of the tax-paying telephone 
companies in this state depends to a large extent on 

the outcome of changes to our constitution proposed by 
the city of Detroit and adopted by numerous other cities, 
villages and townships in order to abolish the Michigan 
Railroad Commission and place in the hands of these 
cities, villages and townships the power to regulate all 
public utilities. 

The proposed amendment to the constitution of the 
state of Michigan reads as follows: 

ArticLe VIII, Section 28: No person, partnership, associa- 
tion or corporation operating a public utility shall have the right 
to the use of the highways, streets, alleys or other public places 
of any city, village or township for wires, poles, pipes, tracks or 
conduits, without the consent of the duly constituted authorities 
of such city, village or township; nor to transact a local busi- 
ness therein without first obtaining a franchise therefor from 
such city, village or township. The right of all cities, villages 
and townships to the control of their streets, alleys and public 
places is hereby reserved to such cities, villages and townships; 
and such cities, villages and townships shall have the sole power 
to fix and establish the rates, tolls and charges to be exacted by 
all public utilities for the transaction of a local business, any- 
thing in this constitution of the general laws of the state to be 
contrary notwithstanding. Local business of public utilities is 
defined herein to be business transacted by such _ utility 
within the boundaries of any city, village or township in this 
state. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Michi- 
gan Telephone Owners’ Association, held December 11, 
1918, it was moved by W. J. Berry, supported by R. D. 
Graham, and carried, that the president and secretary 
prepare resolutions opposing legislation modifying or 
changing the present telephone laws of Michigan that will 
tend to permit the building of parallel lines without re- 
striction or permission from the railroad commission 
as well as legislation that will in any way modify and 
restrict the authority of the railroad commission in rela- 
tion to telephone construction, maintenance and service 
in the state of Michigan, and that copies of these resolu- 
tions be placed in the hands of the proper officers of the 
telephone companies in the state requesting that the reso- 
lutions be adopted by them and one copy presented to 
their legislative representative at Lansing with the request 
that he use his influence to protect the interest of the 
telephone companies by opposing any legislation which 
would tend to take away from the railroad commission 
the power to regulate the telephone business. 

In compliance with these instructions the following 
resolutions were prepared: 

Whereas efforts have heretofore been made to induce the 
Legislature of Michigan to pass laws ostensibly in the interest 
of the farmers of the state, providing for the incorporation of 
rural telephone companies and exempting those companies from 
the operation of the general telephone law and permitting said 
companies to parallel the lines of existing companies without 
the consent of the Railroad Commission. 


any 


Whereas, we believe that such laws are really in the interest 
of promoters and people who have telephone supplies to dispose 
of or who represent parties thus interested. 

Whereas, passage of the present law governing telephone 
companies and placing them under the control of the Railroad 


BY ROY F. MAPES* 


Commission was obtained after strenuous 
and protracted effort of the people of the 
state for the purpose of protecting the public against dis- 
crimination, exorbitant rates and providing for disinterested 
and impartial tribunal removed from local influences, where 
their grievances might be heard and adjusted, and 

Whereas, under the beneficient influence of the present law, 
the necessity for two telephones has been obviated, stability of 
service obtained and the interests of the telephone user, tele- 
phone stockholder and telephone operator adjusted on an equit- 
able basis. 

Therefore be it Resolved by the Board of Directors of the 
Michigan Telephone Owners Association that we are unalter- 
ably opposed to any legislation modifying or changing the pres- 
ent telephone laws of Michigan that will tend to permit the build- 
ing of parallel lines without restriction or permission from the 
Railroad Commission or that will in any way modify and re- 
strict the authority of the Railroad Commission in relation to 
telephone construction, maintenance and service in the state of 
Michigan. 

Dated, Grand Rapids, Michigan, December 11, 1918. 
MICHIGAN TELEPHONE OwNerS ASSOCIATION. 

By E. B. Fisuer, President. 
By R. F. Mapes, Secretary. 


Attention is called to order No. 2411, recently issued 
by the Telephone and Telegraph Administration. This 
order applies to any firm, company or association, 
whether incorporated or not incorporated, owning or 
operating a telephone system or part of a system as a 
co-operative enterprise, and receiving no revenue, either 
directly or indirectly, from any source other than from its 
partners, stockholders or members: 

ORDER NO. 2411—Until otherwise ordered by the Postmas- 
ter General, any firm, company or association, whether incorpo- 
rated or unincorporated, owning or operating telephone systems, 
system or part of a system as a co-operative enterprise and re- 
ceiving no revenue either directly or indirectly from any source 
other then from its own partners, stockholders or members as 
assessments or dues, shall not be required to comply with the 
orders of the Postmaster General affecting telephone companies, 
and until otherwise ordered by the Postmaster General any such 
system or part of system so owned or operated and now con- 
nected with any system under Government control shall continue 
to be so connected on the terms and conditions now governing 
such connections if such systems, system or part of system shall 
be maintained and operated at a standard satisfactory to the 
Postmaster General, and no extension shall be made until after 
the plans for such extension shall be approved by the Postmas- 
ter General. 

It states that such companies shall not be required 
to comply with the orders of the Postmaster General 
affecting telephone companies, etc. This order in speci- 
fying that this particular class of companies are not sub- 
ject to the orders of the Postmaster General affecting 
telephone companies, means, undoubtedly, that all other 
telephone companies, large and small, are subject to all 
of the orders of the Telephone and Telegraph Adminis- 
tration. 

Many small companies, because of the fact that they 
have received no direct orders from the Postmaster 
General, have concluded that they are not required to 
comply with any such orders. This is a serious mis- 
take which should be remedied at once by all such com- 
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panies and every company not specifically excepted by 
Order No. 2411, should without delay provide for com- 
plete and effectual compliance with the orders of the 
Postmaster General. 

A great many telephone companies as members of 
the United States Independent Telephone Association 
have a representative in Washington, and this repre- 
sentative sends to every company that is a member of the 
association copies of all orders. Members of this asso- 
ciation undoubtedly have received every order that has 
been sent out. It is quite important that those who are 
not should make arrangements to become a member of 
some association that will keep them posted. There has 
recently been organized an association known as the 
Michigan’ Telephone Owners’ Association. The dues for 
membership are nominal. One of the duties of the 
association is to see that every member receives copies 
of all orders sent out by the Telephone Administration. 

The following resolutions should be adopted at once 
by every telephone company in Michigan: 

NE oe Ce eo piaccses ae cee Telephone Company 
operates a rural exchange at County 
and furnishes service to approximately subscrib- 
Oa Oe being stockholders, and, 

Whereas, at recent sessions of the Michigan Legislature laws 
have been proposed, presumably in the interest of the farmers 
of this State, and as it is the experience of this company that 
such laws would not be to the advantage of the farmers, but 
would make it possible for promoters, having no interest in any 
particular locality, to divide a neighborhood now receiving serv- 
ice as a unit, thereby depreciating our investment and destroying 
the value of the service furnished. Therefore be it 

Resolved that the Telephone 
Company desires to go on record as being opposed to any legis- 
lation affecting the present laws which would deprive it of the 
protection now enjoyed under existing laws, but on the other 
hand it would prefer that the authority of the Michigan Rail- 
road Commission be extended so as to exercise greater power 
in the regulation of the telephone business, And be it further 

Resolved that a copy of this resolution be sent to our rep- 
resentative in the Michigan Legislature. 


President. 


Dated 1918. 





Vail Makes Suggestions 

Theodore N. Vail, president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, called in by Postmaster 
General Burleson to aid him in formulating a compre- 
hensive form of telephone, telegraph and cable manage- 
ment under temporary government control, submitted 
some important suggestions to Mr. Burleson today. 

With respect to the cable systems, Mr. Vail points 
out the immediate commercial necessity of establishing 
direct cable communication between the United States 
and South America if the United States is to gain any 
commercial advantage there after the war. 

Germany, he says, is already at work there, attempt- 
ing to re-establish her commercial connections. Proposed 
cable changes, Mr. Vail says, should be brought under 
present conditions except through government aid, and 
he suggests legislation which would make combination 
possible. 

Mr. Vail says pooling of the telephone and telegraph 
facilities of the country on the one hand and the marine 
cable lines on the other could be brought about without dis- 
memberment of the properties and in such a manner that 
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they could be turned back to private owners at the expira- 
tion of the period of government control. 

“What should be done to create an ideal system,” 
said Mr. Vail, “cannot be done because of existing laws, 
nor would complete consolidation be justified, since to 
undo such a consolidated system into its former units 
would lead to unwarranted waste. 

“There are, however, many things which can be done 
which would not produce waste, and which might, by 
improvement of service, help to further educate the pub- 
lic and create an actively favorable attitude toward some 
co-relation or co-ordination of operation and service with 
the control and regulation and restriction, through some 
combination of governmental authority and private own- 
ership or operation, retaining all the advantages and 
incentives of both. 

“There is one thing that calls for immediate action. 
The cable situation is and has been grave. Congestion is 
now the rule, and accumulation of business is at times 
serious, and when the activities of the peace conference 
are really commenced in Europe it will be greatly 
increased. 

“If it were lawful or if it could be brought about by 
consent of the proprietors, it would be a great feature 
for the commercial and political interest of the United 
States and of great advantage to every country reached 
by direct communication, if the cable systems could be 
consolidated into one system and the cable systems 
rearranged and extended more or less.” 

For the unification of the land wires Mr. Vail sug- 
gested creation of three operating divisions, each embrac- 
ing the distinctive operation of “telephone service” and 
“telegraph service” and “the maintenance and manipula- 
tions of wires of systems, as distinct from traffic opera- 
tions. Below those divisions the organization could be 
amplified and arranged to meet the necessities, he said, 
and the whole should operate under one executive head. 

Telegraph and telephone wires, Mr. Vail declared, 
could be utilized for both purposes without any merger 
or change other than to bring them into one switching 
terminal at each great center. 

The proposal of American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, for pooling of the telephone and telegraph 
facilities and the marine cable lines of the country, is a 
“genuine menace” which “even the German oligarchy 
would have hesitated to proposed,” Clarence H. Mackay, 
president of the Postal Telegraph commercial cables, 
declared tonight. 

“We are opposed to this, radically, fundamentally 
opposed to it,” Mr. Mackay said. 

“While undoubtedly more money could be made by 
entering into such a combination, we don’t believe in it. 
We don’t believe the American people want it. We be- 
lieve in competition—competition in good service to the 
public. 

“Tt all depends on what the American people want. 
If they want monopoly then this proposition is all right. 
If they want competition then this proposition is all 
wrong. We believe they want competition. 

“Tt is nothing but an effort to escape from an impos- 
sible situation of having seized the cables without law or 
business justification. We do not believe it will appeal 
to the American people. 

“Such a plan as Mr. Vail proposes means a world 
encircling wire monopoly and is a genuine menace. Even 
the German oligarchy in the heyday of its career would 
have hesitated to propose such a plan as this, which would 
give such power to one set of men.” 
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Furopean lelephone Practice 


Translations from the Foreign Press and Communications from European Engineers 


HE TELEPHONE SERVICE 

IN GERMANY.—The Reichs- 

postamt (Postal Service) is in authority over all the 
German telephone service except that in the states of 
Zavaria and Wiirtemberg, which have their own inde- 
pendent service. There are forty-one general directors 
of telephone service throughout the German republic, 
each of them having charge of the telegraph and tele- 
phone service within his district. The advantage of this 
unified control lies in the uniformity of tolls and of 
telephone charges in all the states except the two men- 
tioned above. 

The central authorities from the technical stand- 
point look after two very important fields, the one deal- 
ing with the construction and maintenance of the me- 
chanical equipment, the other dealing with a technical 
research laboratory, which is to keep abreast of the 
advancement in the field of telephony and give any new 
ideas and inventions a thorough test. It is their duty also 
to perfect equipment and to seek new types of apparatus 
that might possibly better the service given to the public. 
The two parts of the service are called the Versuchsamt 
(testing station) and the Apparatwerkstatt (mechanical 
laboratory). The latter, which is divided into two sec- 
tions, one devoted to telegraph, the other to telephone 
work, disposes on the telephone side over a director and 
three associate telephone engineers as well as numerous 
draughtsmen and a large staff of engineers whose duty it 
is to design new or improved types of equipment as well 
as to standardize the old equipment in use. 

Rates: Whatever be the importance of the tele- 
phone system within which his telephone lies, the sub- 
scriber has a choice between bulk (flat) rate service or 
measured rate service. However, at any time he can 
change over from one service to the other on notifying 
the authorities of his intention. The rates are not estab- 
lished according to the population of the city or town 
in which the subscriber lives, but according to the number 
of subscribers in the telephone system with which his 
telephone is connected. In other words, each subscriber 
pays in proportion to the importance of the service in 
his district and in proportion to the quality of service 
that he obtains. Telephones in a business district, where 
usually the most efficient operators are placed, would cost 
more than service in a small outlying district or in a 
suburban community. In case the authorities decide to 
change the rate of service or the type of service charge, 
the subscriber is notified several months in advance of 
the contemplated change. The bulk rates are as follows: 


Less than 50 subscribers . 


ms .. $20.00 a year. 
Of 50 to 100 subscribers. . . 25.00 a year 
Of 100 to 200 subscribers . 30.00 a year 
Of 200 to 500 subscribers. . . 35.00 a year. 
Of 500 to 1000 subscribers 37.50 a year. 
Of 1000 to 5000 subscribers - 40.00 a year 
Of 5000 to 20000 subscribers. 42.50 a year 
More than 20.000 subscribers. ....:..cccccsccces 45.00 a year. 


Rates for measured rate service are as follows: 

Payment of a charge of $0.02 per conversation with 
a minimum of $5.00 per year plus a fixed tax, determined 
as follows: 


Oe. OU ee, ee ee 
1GGS to SOOO GUDSCTIDETS. os ccc cccecccccsvss cease cee we 
bk ek, re a ae 
BEGUS CRO BOSCO BUMOETINOER. ooo cc ccecccccevcsscreccns 25.00 


BY FRED W. SCHOLZ 


Interurban Calls: The charge is 
made per unit of three minutes, de- 
pending on distance, as follows: 


Up to 15 emiles distames. «oo ics ccs o00sec ducted ice $0.05 
Up to 90 miles GigbOme6. 6... ccecassivcsussiee eee 06 
Up to 60 miles distance............. o's Cabbssobaeee 12 
Up to 200 miles Gisteme. «ccc ccusicdstenseasaneaeena .25 
Up to 600 miles Gigtamee. .. 2. .cvcscciscvenuvebeecesnan é 

Over 600 miles distamee:. «.oodiccécccevicws ses sean .50 


A bulk payment of $50 gives the subscriber the privi- 
lege of speaking with all localities within a radius of 15 
miles. The length of conversation must not exceed six 
minutes if urgent calls are awaiting the line. A triple 
tariff charge is made for urgent telephone calls, which 
take precedence over all other calls and cause the cutting 
off of parties talking over the line in demand. 

Material Adopted: The attempt of the Reichsamt 
to standardize all its equipment has resulted in the adop- 
tion of numerous details in the service, some of which 
will be briefly given here. The first one is the means of 
protecting the telephone lines, shown in Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1. Protection for German Telephone Lines. 


For overhead lines the protective equipment has been 
standardized as follows: 

f is a heating coil or a safety fuse, melting under 
0.25 A. in 25 seconds. 

p is a carbon lightning arrester (gap about 0.12 mm). 

F is a fuse in a glass tube, melting at 8 amperes and 
allowing no are under 600 volt. to form. 

P is a lightning arrester made up of a gap whose 
distance is regulated to about 1.25 mm. 

For the underground cable system a heating coil 
is placed at the exchange and each subscriber’s telephone 
is equipped with a safety fuse enclosed in a glass tube. 
Where the long distance wires reach the telephone ex- 
change a special type of lightning arrester is used having 
carbon electrodes placd in a vacuum. 

Exchanges: The distributing boards are of a stand- 
ard model, prescribed by the authorities. They also are 
provided with suitable lightning arresters and safety fuses. 
The heating coils, when functioning, cut the telephone 
line, connect directly to the ground, the wire coming 
from the outside into the exchange and at the same 
time sound a warning bell. The heating coils, or in some 
instances also the safety fuses melt automatically and 
can be replaced without trouble. The junction wires of 
the distributing boards are not fireproofed. The various 
tests that were made with fireproofing material did not 
turn out satisfactorily and the safety fuses used on the 
lines seem sufficient. 

In the exchange equipment, unification has gone to 
the length of making standard switchboards. Multiple 
switchboards are in general use. The subscribers’ instru- 
ments are generally of two types, a wall set with articu- 
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lated microphone, having the condenser and call bell 
with arrangement to connect a second instrument if 
desired, and a portable desk telephone with combined 
mouthpiece and receiver. In the talking position the 
latter instrument is shunted by the bell (1.000), the 
condenser being short circuited, so as to avoid, in case 
of sudden interruption of the microphone circuit, a light- 
ing of the supervisory lamp or also a sudden cutting-off 
of the line, in case the exchange is automanual. 

To prevent the magneto bell of the subscriber’s sta- 
tion giving a tinkling sound at the moment that the con- 
nection is broken at the exchange or when the line is 
tried for the busy signal, the armature of each bell has 
been provided with a spring which makes the bell insen- 
sitive to short current impulses. 

Electromagnetic receivers have not been adopted as 
yet, but certain types have been studied with very satis- 
factory results. Tests were also undertaken to adopt a 
standard type of telephone instrument for long distance 
conversations, particularly the Holmstrém type of high 
efficiency receiver. Various experiments were tried to 
reduce the power of these receivers so much that they 
could be used for normal conversations. The results 
of these tests were good, but the authorities came to the 
same conclusion as the French administration, namely, 
that the condition of the telephone lines was such that 
these receivers could not well be adopted on account of 
the induction produced in neighboring circuits. 


Prepayment Stations: The prepayment stations are 
extremely numerous and enjoy quite a patronage by the 
public. In the network of Berlin alone, many hundreds 
of these instruments have been installed in public build- 
ings, hotels, theatres, etc. Payment is made in units of 
5 cents and the stations can also communicate with subur- 
ban towns within a radius of thirty miles. These prepay- 
ment telephones are also installed in homes. The set is 
exactly the same as the wall set, only with the addition 
of the money box. To use it, user lifts the receiver and 
gives his number, when the operator will tell him the 
charge and he drops the required number of nickels 
in the money box. When the coin rolls down the money 
chute, it strikes a lever and then falls down an incline 
upon a bell, whose tinkling is heard by the operator, who 
then gives him his number. 

Interoffice Lines: Regulations forbid the use of 
more than five interoffice connections for any outside 
trunk. If there are more than that number of internal 
telephone stations, the subscriber must have a private 
switchboard and as many trunk connections as there are 
units of five in his office telephone equipment. 

Party Lines: The party line, so well known in this 
country, is relatively rare in Germany. Tests have been 
made with some success with a system of party lines, 
based on the principle of magneto bells, regulated so as 
to function only with an alternating current of definite 
frequency. A type of party line is used in German rural 
districts among the farmers. Ten to fifteen stations 
provided with magneto bells of very strong impedance 
are placed in permanent shunt on a certain telephone 
line connected to a neighboring telephone exchange. 
The various farmers’ stations are called by conventional 
rings sent over the lines by the aid of a magneto. But 
since each telephone on the line receives the signals, 
there is always somebody listening in on the wire and 
secrecy of conversation is not assured. In spite of this 
inconvenience, the rural telephone lines are very popular 
and German farmers use more than 40,000 rural tele- 
phones. 


System of Berlin: Leaving now the general field 
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and coming to something more definite, we must discuss 
briefly the biggest of the German urban telephone sys- 
tems, that of the city of Berlin. The extent of the serv- 
ice, besides Berlin proper, takes in a number of the 
nearby suburban outer districts, such as Tegal, Pankow, 
Lichtenberg and others, distant about 6 to 12 miles 
from the center of the city and incorporated in the 
municipality, which is generally known as “Greater Ber- 
lin.” The city has a population of over two and a half 
millions. The telephone system which serves all this 
population has nine large exchanges with c. b. system 
and fifteen smaller exchanges with the same system, with 
a maximum of 1,200 subscribers to one of the smaller 
exchanges, which are situated in the outlying districts. 
More important exchanges have direct trunks with each 
of the large principal exchanges. The smaller exchanges 
that have an unimportant traffic are connected only to 
the nearest exchange and have no direct trunks into the 
large exchanges in Berlin proper. According to statistics 
gathered just before the war, the Berlin telephone system 
had 75,000 main trunks and subscribers, 58,000 subscrib- 
ers with branch telephones, 15,000 private telephones. 
These are only the telephones in Berlin proper and do not 
include the smaller exchanges with their suburban sub- 
scribers. The totals for Berlin, including the suburban 
communities adds up to a total of 225,000 telephone 
users. 

The telephone service even in Berlin is still anti- 
quated to our American ideas and uses two operators, an 
A- and a B-operator, to complete a telephone call. The 
A-groups are not provided with multiple system of sub- 
scribers’ lines. The outgoing trunks are in multiple in 
groups of two and two in the ratio of 2x690 for every 
two neighboring groups. The sections are arranged for 
thirty lines and each operator can use for her own calls 
as many as four conversation buttons. It must be said 
that the Berlin telephone system, where the call comes 
first to the A-operator and is switched by her to a B- 
operator is rather complicated and works only where there 
is a well trained personnel on hand. Every A-group 
disposes of twenty pairs of cords and serves eighty bulk 
rate subscribers and 200 measured service subscribers. 
The service on the message rate lines is very lax, owing 
to the absence of automatic call counters. The operator 
is obliged to note down every call by hand on a sheet of 
paper showing the disposition of the call lamps of her 
group. Codperation is very difficult and the mistakes in 
calls charged to subscribers are numerous. All arrange- 
ments were made shortly before the war to install the 
counters, but presumably the war prevented the installa- 
tion. 

In group B, multiple system is also used in groups 
of two and two. This disposition has been adopted to 
facilitate the work of the operators. But if this results 
in a smaller length of the switchboard field with its nu- 
merous jacks, it also means a heightening of the field and 
the operators are forced to rise frequently to reach the 
jacks in the upper tiers of the field. Thanks to a third 
foot-rail running the length of the switchboards, the 
trouble has been reduced, but it is very doubtful if this 
system of operation is at all an advantage. A call is 
made by simply inserting a plug in the jack and each 
group is equipped with thirty monocards. In the case of 
service by double calls, only twenty-five cords are in 
service. A special key is given to the operator either to 
strengthen or decrease the call current sent to the sub- 
scribers’ telephones to test the wires for busy signal. 
But from general information gathered it seems that the 
operators never use this key. 

For every set of fourteen operators there is a super- 
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visor with her supervisor’s table. The supervisor has a 
listening jack, a pilot call lamp, a pilot listening lamp 
which is lighted by any of the listening keys of the oper- 
ators. The supervisor never speaks to the operators. A 
central control system is provided in the school building 
of the Berlin telephone system, which controls the entire 
greater Berlin telephone system. 

Information service is given by a number of oper- 
ators to whom all requests on the part of subscribers 
are referred. Complaints are received at the supervisor's 
table. 

Telephone Personnel: The operators are taken from 
the applicants for an examination, which includes dicta- 
tion, arithemetic, geography. The applicants must have 
physical measurement of average proportions, which 
means that the heavyweights are excluded, and must 
be between the ages of 18 and 30 years. Married women 
are not accepted. After three months instruction at the 
telephone school the girls must pass an examination which 
is to bring out their fitness for the profession and their 
knowledge of the regulations of the telephone service. 


The wages of students while learning is about 2.75 
marks per day and the salary of finished operators runs 
from 1,100 to 1,800 marks per year with an additional 
allowance of 480 marks for rooms for girls whose homes 
are out of town and who have to live in boarding houses 
in the city. It may be said here that the conversion 
equivalent to the German mark (four mark $1.00) can 
not be taken for the discussion, as the purchasing value 
of the mark, which would be a little less than our dollar, 
would have to be used as an equivalent standard of com- 
parison. In case an operator marries, she is retired and 
retains the right to a pension, depending on length of 
service prior to her marriage. When an operator through 
illness or long service is incapable of giving efficient tele- 
phone service, she is transferred to the clerical staff of 
the department. Each operator gives 42 hours of service 
per week. Daily rest periods are arranged for, once or 
twice a day, depending on the needs of the individual 
operators, and arranged so as to agree with the high and 
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low traffic periods. Between rest periods there is a 
working period of at least four hours. The rest periods 
are from twenty minutes up in length of time. An oper- 
ator on the average gives about the following service: 
lst position—A (80 bulk rate subscribers): 
In six hours’ service—813 connections; 
During peak traffic hour—200-240 connections. 
2nd position—A (200 measured rate subscribers) : 
In six hours’ service—288 connections (with noting 
down of calls). 
During peak traffic hour—90-96 connections. 

3rd position—B with conversation lines, 30 single cords: 
Peak traffic hour—500 connections ; 
Daily average—300 connections per hour. 

4th position—B with double call, 25 single cords: 
Peak traffic hour—500 connections ; 

The supervisors have charge of from 14 to 18 opera- 
tors. They are either supposed to be at their supervisor’s 
table watching service or else stay by the side of their 
own set of operators near the switchboards and watch 
service in that way. 

_ The mechanical equipment is maintained in proper 
order in an exchange of 10,000 lines by a staff of six 
mechanics, each of whom furnishes 48 hours of labor 
per week. They are given the necessary help to look 
after the telephone service and go out to subscribers 
as repair men. These men are not picked from exam- 
inations but are chosen according to their practical expe- 
rience. They must have served an apprenticeship period 
in some plant which manufactures telephone equipment. 
The mechanics are supplemented by the regular repair- 
men, who divide off the day and night shift between 
them; one hour of night work is equivalent to one and a 
half hours of day service. These repairmen repair sub- 
scribers’ telephones and the telephone lines, while the 
mechanics go out only on difficult and exceptional break- 
downs of service, being generally busy in the exchange 
itself. 

The total number of telephone operators in the Ber- 
lin proper telephone system is 375, divided into 177 groups 
and to these must be added 56 repairmen and 6 mechanics, 
as well as a directing staff of 9 officials, who attend to 
the higher administrative work.—Annales des Telephones. 


Industrial Administration 


M HENRI FAYOL, a trustee of the National School 

* of Mines and of Applied Arts of France, has set 
forth in an article published in the Société D’Encourage- 
ment de l’Industrie en France some thoughts on industrial 
management and industrial administration, which apply 
not only to the French, but also to us Americans. They 
will be equally valuable for those in administrative circles, 
whether they be in the state service, or in municipal 
employ or private enterprises; whether manufacturing 
or devoted to public service, as the telephone is. 

Manage means to look ahead, to command, to coor- 
dinate and to control; 

Look ahead means to look into the future and to 
arrange the program of action accordingly; 

Organize—that is to build up the double organiza- 
tion, the material and the social end of the enterprise; 

Command means to make the personnel of the work 
or the office or the plant do its work and function effi- 
ciently ; 

Coérdinate—that is to connect, to unite, to harmonize 
all actions and efforts; 

Control means to watch everything that is going on, 
so that matters go on in conformation with established 
rules and in a well ordered manner. 

Thus arranged, administration is neither an exclusive 
privilege, nor a personal charge of the directors or the 


managers of the enterprise; it is a function which is 
distributed, as are all other functions of an essential 
character, between the head and the members of the 
social body. 


General Principles of Administration: We shall 
pass in review several of the principles of administration, 
which have often had to apply as follows: 

Division of labor. 
Authority. 
Discipline. 
Unity of command. 
Unity of direction. 
Subordination of particular to general interests. 
Hierarchy (order of rank.) E 
Fairness. 
Stability of the personnel. 

10. Initiative. 

11. Unity of personnel. 

1. Division of Labor: The division of labor has 
for its aim the desire to produce more and better results 
with the same effort. The workman who makes the 
same piece of machinery, the manager who constantly 
treats with the same type of affairs, both acquire a habit, 
an assurance, a precision, whch increases their output. 
Every change of occupation brings with it an effort of 
adaptation which reduces production. 

Division of labor allows us to reduce the number 
of objects upon which attention and effort need be placed. 
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It has been recognized that it is the best way to obtain 
the maximum of work out of individuals, either taken 
alone or collectively. 

This applies not only to technical fields, but to all 
work without exception, which is done by human beings 
and for which several capacities are needed. The result 
is the specialization of the functions of the individual 
and the segregation of the powers of the same. 


Although its advantages are universally recognized 
and although one cannot imagine progress without spe- 
cialized work as performed by scientists and artists, 
nevertheless the division of labor has its limits, which, 
experience has found, must not be exceeded. 

2. Authority-Responsibility: Authority is the right 
to command and the power to make one’s self obeyed. 
We distinguish the statutory or inherent power of a 
manager, or head or chief to command and the personal 
authority, born of intelligence, of knowledge, of expe- 
rience, of moral values, of the gift of command, of serv- 
ices rendered, etc. In order to make a good head, per- 
sonal authority must be the indispensable complement of 
statutory authority. 

We cannot conceive of authority without responsi- 
bility, i. e., without the recompense or the penalty which 
accompanies this power. Responsibility is a corrollary 
of authority, its natural consequence, its necessary coun- 
terpart. Wherever authority is exercised, there responsi- 
bility has its being. The need of rewards and punish- 
ments, which has its source in the sentiment of justice, 
is confirmed and reinforced by this consideration, namely, 
that in the general interest we must encourage useful 
acts and discourage useless ones. 

The proper scope of the acts of authority are part 
of the essential conditions of good administration. It 
is generally hard to realize, especially in large enterprises : 
We must first of all establish the degree of the responsi- 
bility, then the range of the powers and their scope. 
Now, though it is relatively easy to establish responsibil- 
ity for the acts of a workman and the scale of his proper 
powers, it is very much harder to do this for a foreman, 
and in the measure, as the ascending rank is observed, 
this task becomes harder and harder. This is especially 
true in large plants where there are numerous agents 
and it is finally almost impossible to untangle the original 
act of authority from the effect produced and to establish 
the degree of responsibility of the chief. The measure 
of this responsibility, its material equivalent escape all 
calculation. 

The scope of authority is a matter of type of usage, 
of conventions, where a judge must take account of the 
act itself, of the circumstances which surrounded it and 
the reactions that it can bring forth. Such judgment 
requires a high moral value, great impartiality and firm- 
ness. If all these conditions are not met, there is danger 
that the sentiment of responsibility will harm the enter- 
prise. Responsibility which is strongly supported is a 
source of consideration; it is the sort of courage that is 
valued everywhere. We have a good proof of this in 
the treatment accorded to managers of great industrial 
enterprises, which is quite above that accorded to officials 
of the state, equally high in rank, but without the en- 
dowed responsibility. 

However, experience has shown that responsibility 
is feared and shunned as much as authority is sought 
after. Fear of assuming responsibility paralyzes many 
people of initiative and destroys many good qualities. 
A good manager must have and build up around him 
the courage of his responsibilities. 
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The best guarantee against abuse of authority and 
his own weaknesses are the personal value of the head 
of the enterprise and above all the high moral value of 
his character. We know that neither election nor wealth 
can confer these two qualities upon a man. 

3. Discipline: Discipline is essentially obedience, 
willingness, activity, perseverance, the external tokens of 
respect given, in keeping with social conventions and the 
precedent of action and custom established between heads 
of the enterprise and its agents. 

Whether these conventions have been freely debated 
or whether they have been silently accepted without pre- 
vious discussion; whether they are written or set up 
by tacit agreement; whether they result from the volition 
of the parties involved or from law and custom; it 1s 
these conventions which fix the manner of discipline. 

Resulting from different conventions, discipline nat- 
urally offers in itself the most varying aspects: obliga- 
tions of obedience, of willingness, of perserverance, of 
activity will be different in different enterprises and 
will even differ in the same plant or enterprise in differ- 
ent departments and between different persons. How- 
ever, the public is thoroughly convinced that discipline 
is necessary for the welfare of the community and that 
no undertaking can prosper without discipline. 

This sentiment is strongly expressed in the military 
manuals, where it says “Discipline is the chief power of 
armies.” I would approve this statement without hesi- 
tation if it is followed by a second one: “Discipline is 
what the heads of the enterprise make it.”” The former 
statement inspires respect of discipline, which is well; 
but it tends to lose sight of the responsibility of the heads, 
which is regrettable. Now in our social order discipline 
within a body depends essentially upon the quality and 
value of the heads. 

When laxness of discipline asserts itself or when the 
union between the heads and the subordinates leaves 
much to be desired, it is not proper to throw the re- 
sponsibility upon the improper spirit of the body of men; 
most of the time the fault lies with the heads. To 
enforce discipline various means may be used, all de- 
pending upon individual cases and the surrounding cir- 
cumstances. 

4. Unity of Command: For any action the agent 
must receive orders only from one head. Such is the 
rule of the “unity of command,” a rule of general and 
continuous necessity, whose influence upon the march 
of events is second to no other. If this rule is violated, 
discipline suffers, authority is diminished, order is dis- 
turbed and stability menaced. This rule seeming funda- 
mental, it has been placed at the very first step of all rules. 

When two heads exercise their authority upon the 
same man or upon the same service, evil will surely 
result; if the cause persists the trouble increases, the 
malady will appear like a foreign body in the human 
body, irritating it with the following results: Either the 
dual regime ceases with the disappearance or destruction 
of one of the heads and social health returns; or the 
organism continues to deteriorate. In any case the 
organism cannot adapt itself to duality of command. 
Nevertheless such cases are not at all rare; they are 
found in all enterprises, big or small, in the family, in 
the state. The evil is all the worse since it creeps into 
the organization under the most innocent pretexts. 

For example, in order to be better understood, or 
to gain time, or to stop immediate results of some ill- 
advised action, manager C, gives direct orders to agent C 
without consulting manager C,. If this matter is re- 
peated, we have a case of dual command with its conse- 
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quences, namely, hesitation to obey by the subordinates, 
trouble, coldness, discontent between the heads, dis- 
arrangement of work. Further on a plan will be shown 
to avoid such friction by proper communications between 
two responsible people. 


Take another case. The desire to avoid the imme- 
diate difficulty of distributing certain powers between 
two partners, two friends or two members of a family 
brings about a status of dual command. Both have the 
same powers, the same authority over the same people 
and the results are soon apparent. In spite of past ex- 
perience cases of this type are frequent. The partners 
think that their mutual friendship, their common inter- 
ests, their policy of laissez-faire will save them from this 
trouble. Except in very rare cases this illusion soon 
disappears. First there is a little friction, then irritation, 
and finally hatred and open rupture. A judicious division 
of powers would have diminished the danger without, 
however, removing it entirely, for between two heads 
of equal rank there always remains some point about 
which opinions differ. The fact remains, that in all 
human relations, in the state, in the family, in industry 
duality of command is a constant source of trouble and 
must be avoided by every means. 

3. Unity of Direction: This principle can be ex- 
pressed: “A single head and a single program for a unit 
of operations having the same goal in view.” It is the 
necessary condition for unity of action, for codrdination 
of forces, for convergence of efforts. A body with two 
heads is a monstrosity in the social world, as it is in the 
animal world. It has difficulty in maintaining life. We 
must not confuse unity of directions (a single chief, a 
single program) with unity of command (an agent must 
receive orders only from one head). We provide for 
unity of direction through a good constitution of the 
social body; unity of command depends upon the func- 
tioning of the personnel. 

6. Subordination of the Individual to the General 
Interest: It seems hardly necessary to state that the 
interest of the individual or of a group of individuals 
should not prevail over the interests of the enterprise 
as a unit. And yet ignorance, ambition, egotism, greedi- 
ness, weakness and all the human passions tend to lose 
sight of the general interest and to try and profit only 
for the personal man himself. Here then are two in- 
terests of equally powerful but very divergent scope; we 
must try to reconcile them. It is one of the great tasks 
of any kind of government. The means of realizing this 
end are: 1. Firmness and the good example of the heads; 
2. As fair and equitable conventions as possible; 3. Con- 
stant, attentive watchfulness. 

7. Hierarchy: Hierarchy of the order of rank is 
the series of heads who transmit orders to subordinates. 
The road to hierarchy is the one that communications 
take that start out from the very head and pass down the 
line till they reach their destined end. But this road is 
not always the quickest and best; it is often unhappily 
too long, as in some large enterprises, and particularly 
so in the state. 

Many operations, however, depend for their success 
upon speed and it is then necessary to reconcile the road 
of hierarchy with the expediency of speed of action. 
Let us suppose that we wish to bring together service F 
with service P in an enterprise whose hierarchy is repre- 
sented by the double ladder G-A-Q. In following the 
hierarchic road we would have to climb the ladder from 
F to A, then descend it from A to P, stopping at each 
rung, go back from P to A and again descend from A 
to F in order to come back to the starting point. 
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It is evidently simpler and more 
rapid to go directyl from F to P by tak- 
ing the bridge F-P. And this is most 
often done. The principles of hierarchy 
are guarded if the heads E and Q were 
to authorize their respective agents F and 
P to enter into direct relations. The sit- 
uation will become still clearer if F and P 
after their meeting immediately inform 
their respective chiefs what conclusions 
they have reached. 

The use of the bridge is simple, 
quick and certain; it allows the two 
agents F and P to discuss and settle in a 
few hours what would take days and pos- 
sibly weeks to reach a proper conclusion 
by the other long method. Why can such practices of 
long delayed action exist? Usually they exist through 
fear of taking responsibility, which is more prevalent than 
is usually admitted. (To be concluded.)—M. Henry 
Foyol, Annales des Telegraphes et Telephones. 








Sources of Platinum 


The state of affairs in Russia makes the discovery 
of platinum in the Serrania de Ronda, in the south of 
Spain, announced in a special memoir issued by the 
Geological Institute of Spain, specially interesting. 
The rocks in this region were studied because of their 
similarity to the platinum-bearing rocks in the Ural 
Mountains. The Ural deposits yielded in pre-war days 
about 300,000 oz. (troy) per annum—about 95 per 
cent of the world’s yearly output. In 1916 this figure 
had fallen to 86,000 oz. Platinum has also been found 
in some quartz deposits in the Ober Rosback district 
of the Taunus Mountains (Germany), and these de- 
posits are being worked. The chief source of the En- 
tente supplies is now presumably the mines in Colom- 
bia, where the metal was first discovered in 1735. 
Their output is comparatively small: in 1916 it was 
25,000 oz., rather more than double what it was before 
the war. Other possible sources of supply are the 
river gravels in southeast Borneo, where further pros- 
pecting is required, and various districts in North 
America, more especially Sudbury, Ontario, and the 
stream placers in Alaska, which are being investigated 
by the U. S. Geological Survey. Considerable activity 
is also reported in the Similkameen and Tulameen dis- 
tricts in British Columbia, which are the chief local- 
ities of platinum production in Canada. New South 
Wales has produced some 2,000 oz. in the course of the 
last five years.—Science Progress. 





Telephones Many Years Ago 
There are not so many new things under the sun 
as people suppose, says the Harrisburg Patriot. The 
telephone has the credit of being an entire novelty, yet 
Robert Hooke two hundred and odd years ago wrote: 


“T have by a distended wire propagated sound to 
a very considerable distance in an instant, or with as 
seemingly quick a motion as that of light; and this not 
only in a straight line, or direct, but in one bended in 
many angles.” 

Here was the invention of the telephone right in 
hand, so to speak, only Hooke did not follow up the 
lead. So the’ world had to wait two centuries for the 
admirable instrument which saves so much of human- 
ity’s time today. 
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Equipment for Mukden and Changchun 


Consul General E. Carleton Baker, Mukden, 
China, reports a considerable demand for telephone 
equipment at both Mukden and Changchun. The 
Chinese have a telephone company at each place, but 
the installations are too small, and more telephones, 
wire, and other supplies are needed. The demand for 
telephone service in this district is constantly growing, 
and a favorable field is offered in this connection for 
American exploitation. The Chinese have been buying 
a cheap and inferior class of telephone equipment, but 
they are now convinced that it pays to purchase more 
substantial and durable material and are anxious to 
buy from Americans. 

The method of placing American telephones—and 
any other supplies, for that matter—should be kept 
with the class of goods offered. First-class selling 
methods should be employed for first-class goods. A 
fair share of the trade will never be obtained without 
personal representation. The manager of the local tele- 
phone company states that he is in a position to buy 
about $50,000 worth of telephone material, but that he 
will only do so after conferring with an actual repre- 
sentative of some manufacturing firm, and as a large 
order obtained here would probably mean further busi- 
ness, not only with the same company but in other 
places in Manchuria, it would seem that this lead is 
worth following. It is hardly necessary to add that 
this consulate general will be more than pleased to 
introduce American agents to the interested Chinese 
and to assist them in any other possible way. 

The Chinese telephone system at Mukden is 
owned and operated by the provincial government and 
has about 900 telephones in use. The system main- 
tains both local and long distance services in South 
Manchuria. The rates of service are as follows: In- 
stallation of telephone, $5 United States gold; monthly 
= $3; extension telephone, monthly rate, 
$1.50. 

The long-distance rates, per conversation of ten 
minutes, are, from Mukden to: Newchangs, 111 miles, 
$0.30 United States gold; Haicheng, 78 miles, $0.20; 
Liaoyang, 40 miles, $0.10; Hsinmintun, 38 miles, $0.10; 
Tiehling, 45 miles, $0.10; Tung Feng, 133 miles, $0.50; 
Hei An, 157 miles, $0.50; Hsi Feng, 100 miles, $0.40; 
Hailung, 153 miles, $0.50; Changtu, 84 miles, $0.40; 
Kaiyuan, 65 miles, $0.30. The first five of these long 
distance lines are owned and operated by the Chinese 
government, while the others are owned and operated 
by native merchants. 

From the above places to Mukden for those who 
have telephones there is an extra charge of $0.05 to be 
paid at each end. In case a person is not a subscriber 
to the Mukden service is called from one of the above 
places an extra fee of $0.10 must be paid by the caller. 

All sums given have been converted into United 
States gold at the rate of $2 local small-coin currency 
to $1 American gold, but this rate of conversion is 
abnormal owing to the present very high rate of ex- 
change for silver. Where the small-coin doilar in this 
consular district is now worth about $0.50 gold, under 
normal conditions it is worth only about $0.35, under 
which latter condition the telephone rates were estab- 
lished. 

The Japanese telephone service at Mukden is 
owned by the Japanese Government and is under the 
control of the Japanese Postal Administration in South 
Manchuria. The rates of the Japanese service are: 
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Installation of telephone, $10 United States gold; 
monthly subscription rate, if conected with long dis- 
tance, $3.75; monthly subscription rate, with only local 
connections, $3.50; branch telephone, monthly rate, 
$1.75. 

The Japanese long distance services converge at 
Mukden, and the rates, per conversation of 10 minutes, 
are, from Mukden to: Kaiping, 115 miles, $0.45 United 
States gold; Tashiachiano, 98 miles, $0.40; New- 
chwang, 111 miles, $0.45; Haicheng, 78 miles, $0.35; 
Tangkangtsu, 65 miles, $0.30; Liaoyang, 40 miles, 
$0.20; Penhsihu, 50 miles, $0.25; Hsinmintun, 38 miles, 
$0.15; Fushun, 40 miles, $0.25; Hsintaitzu, 30 miles, 
$0.25; Tiehling, 45 miles, $0.25; Kaiyuan, 65 miles, 
$0.30; Ssupingkai, 127 miles, $0.40; Hsiangmiatozu, 
102 miles, $0.40; Changtu, 84 miles, $0.40; Dairen, 246 
miles, $0.75; Port Arthur, 283 miles, $0.85; Changchun, 
189 miles, $0.60; Kungchuling, 151 miles, $0.50; 
Hsinyao, 107 miles, $0.50; Kaochiatun, 136 miles, 
$0.45 ; Fanchiatun, 172 miles, $0.55. 

The Japanese service fixes its rates in gold yen, 
and in converting the above sums into United States 
gold the rate of two gold yen to one American dollar 
has been taken. 

There are telephone systems at the following 
places in the Mukden consular district: 

Changchun.—Kirin-Changchun Telephone Co. Owned and 
operated by native merchants at Kirin and Changchun. About 
150 telephones are in use at Changchun. Original equipment was 
bought from Germany, but now supplies are bought from Japan, 

Chinchou—Owned and operated by Chinese Government. 


Japanese equipment. About 344 phones in use. r 

Tichling—Owned and operated by native merchants. Jap- 
anese equipment. 

Chuang Ho.—Now being installed by native merchants. Jap- 
anese equipment. 

Hsiu Yin—Owned and operated by native merchants. Jap- 
anese equipment. 

Lin Ho.—Owned and operated by native merchants. Japan- 
ese equipment. 

Changtu.—Owned and operated by native merchants. Jap- 


anese equipment. ; 
Fakumen.—Owned and operated by native merchants. Jap- 


anese equipment. About 34 telephones in use. 

Kwangning—Owned and operated by Chinese Government. 
Japanese equipment. About 54 telephones in use. 

Tung Feng.—Owned and operated by native merchants. Jap- 
anese equipment. 

Hsi An.—Owned and operated by native merchants. Japan- 
ese equipment. 

Hsi Feng—Owned and operated by native merchants. Jap- 
anese equipment. 

Hailung—Owned and operated by native merchants. Japan- 
ese equipment. 

Fenghuangcheng.—Owned and operated by native merchants. 
Japanese equipment. 

Chengchiatun.—Owned and operated by Chinese Government. 
Japanese equipment. About 100 telephones in use. 

Li Shu.—Owned and operated by native merchants. Japan- 
ese equipment. 

Kai Ping—Now being installed by native merchants. Japan- 
ese equipment. 

atyuan.—Owned and operated by native merchants. Japan- 
ese equipment. About 30 telephones in use. 
All of the above systems are said to be magneto 


type. 





Whatever That Means 


The stockholders and directors of the Sardis Tele- 
phone Company and the Wallace Telephone Company 
held a meeting at Sardis recently for the purpose of 
deciding upon some terms whereby the two companies 
would form a sort of coalition consentaneous to the 
augmentative expansion and betterment of the commu- 
nicational service throughout this part of the country. 
—Clarksburg, W. Va., Telegram. 
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Memory 
John L. Horgan, clerk at the Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, O., is said to know 100,000 people by name and 


face, and he has never failed to meet any test of his 
memory. Of course you will say he has made a business 
of it. But even at that it has required concentration of 
the highest type and study that would be profitable if ap- 
plied to your job. In the American Magazine he tells 
Merle Crowell how it is done. It’s simple enough, too. 

“Attention comes first,” Horgan said. “When you 
meet a man, look squarely into his face for a second and 
forget everything else in the world. Etch his features 
into your brain: you can do it if you will keep practicing. 


“Tt isn’t enough to catch a name so that you can pro- 
nounce it. You must learn to see it. You must visual- 
ize it so that it appears in your brain as clearly as if it 
were printed on paper before your eyes. A trained mem- 
ory is packed full of double exposures—to use a photog- 
rapher’s term. The names will bring up a vision of the 
man; the man, a vision of the name. 

“T believe that anyone who will keep at it can learn 
the trick of photographing a name. If a person’s mem- 
ory is faulty, let him shut his eyes for a moment after 
leaving a man he has just met, and trace the man’s name 
letter by letter in his mind until he can see it all clearly. 
A name treated in this fashion won’t leave one’s mind 
right away. 

“Self-consciousness blocks good memory. The man 
who is not sure of himself, who is wondering what he is 
going to say, who is afraid he may do something awk- 
ward, who fears he is not well dressed, or who prides 
himself on being unusually well dressed, is not likely to 
be able to give that moment of undivided attention that 
is necessary to stamp a man’s image on his brain.” 

“Ts it sufficient to remember a man’s face?” 
asked. 

“Oh, I should say not,” laughed Horgan. “I sup- 
pose there are five hundred sets of people in my mind, 
each set made up of persons who look pretty much alike 
as far as their features are concerned. One man may 
hold his head a little differently, or speak in a lower tone, 
or act a little more aggressively, or have a ruddier com- 
plexion, or show some peculiarity about the way he holds 
his shoulders. You should catch a side view of the man 
and another view as he walks away.” 

Horgan admitted that his own memory has its off 
moments. 

“Sometimes when I get very tired it plays tricks on 
me,” he explained. “Then I try to get away until I am 
rested up. To remember best, one must be feeling fit 
and fresh. Almost everyone has a clearer memory in 
the morning than at night. As a general rule, the better 
a man’s health the better his memory. 

“Any test which trains your mind really to see 
things at a glance will help a lot. One of the best tests 
I know is to stand in front of the show window of a 
store and glance quickly at all the articles in the window, 
and then turn away and see how many you can remem- 
ber. Practice will make anyone pretty adept at this. 

“Look at the passengers opposite you in a street 
car. Then shut your eyes and try to visualize each one 
of them. Glance at the advertising placards over their 
heads. Close your eyes and see how many you can re- 
member. All these things will help you in remember- 
ing a man’s features from a quick glance: it would be 
impolite and usually impossible to stand and stare in a 
man’s face for three or four minutes. 

“Meet all the people you can. Watch them. Keep 
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lists of their names. Sit down at night and check up 
the people you have met that day; see how clearly you 


can call up the image of each. 


“Don’t try to remember people whom you aren't 
likely to meet again. I never try to remember foreign- 
ers. One needs all one’s brain cells for people who may 
cross one’s path in the future.” 


Telephone Work in Battle Area 


Information regarding telephone work at the front 
comes from Mr. R. A. Storey, formerly of the engineer- 
ing department, British Columbia Telephone Company, 
who went over with one of the signaling contingents. He 
tells, in Telephone Talk, some interesting things of con- 
ditions he witnessed there: 

In France they now build permanent lines up as close to the 
front as they figure it pays to build them. That is, till the shells 
get too thick to make it worth while. From there on they build 
semi-permanent air line for a piece, and lastly bury cable about 
seven or eight feet deep. The laying out of the lines is not 
greatly different from our schemes, but they always lay them 
out so as to have at least two routes, so that in case one goes 
out they have another. There is also a type of air line put up at 
the rate of a mile an hour on fairly rough ground. A wagon 
carries poles and all necessary materials, and eleven men from 
the gang. This has to be used sometimes in emergency, where 
only a single line is required, but required at once. It was used 
a good deal in South Africa, but not so much in this war. Here 
they required forty or fifty pairs usually. The air line is about 
the last thing the most of the fellows get into here before going 
to France, but just now they seem to need linemen, and if a 
man looks as if he could climb a pole he gets on the air line 
right away without doing any flag-waving at all. 

A man who is a lineman or has some idea of how the work 
is done certainly can handle this stuff without any trouble. You 
would take a fit if you saw these spurs. They remind me of a 
rooster’s spurs. There were a dozen pairs in the stores that the 
sergeant would not let us put on for fear of breaking our necks. 
He has a pair of his own here he got from Canada. Things are 
just about fifteen or twenty years behind in the telephone busi- 
ness. One day we were out putting up a line, partly for train- 
ing, partly for use. They started us out with short-handled 
shovels and a few crowbars (of the ordinary pattern). 

There are a lot of funny things a fellow sees, if he keeps his 
eyes open. One of the instructors, who was a lineman from 
Manitoba and is back from the front, says that he will back the 
one Canadian air detachment in France against any of the 
Royal Engineers detachments. He says he has seen them work 
on similar work and knows what they can do. The Royal En- 
gineers use ladders to climb the poles with as much as or more 
than spurs. Safety belts are an unknown thing, except that they 
sometimes take along a strap like a trunk strap and buckle it 
around themselves and the pole if they have to be up a long 
time. Nearly all the men on regular air line work in France 
send back for their tools. You ought to see the pliers. Connectors 
don’t mean anything to them here. Of course, those tools are 
only of use on the lines fairly well back, but still they have to be 
kept up, and as advances are made they have to be extended on. 
For buried cable they usually use two-pair cable rubber insulated 
and armored, and put in enough cables to make up the pairs 
required (probably twenty-pair cables). I asked why they didn’t 
put in one lead-covered, paper-insulated, armored cable, and the 
sergeant said he had suggested that but they were afraid they 
could not get splicers to splice it. 








Telephone Time Service in Switzerland 

In Switzerland the complete suspension of private 
wireless installations at the outbreak of war caused con- 
siderable inconvenience to the watch and clock industry, 
which was accustomed to take its time from the wire- 
less time-signals issued from the Eiffel Tower. The 
difficulty appears to have been overcome by an automatic 
apparatus installed at Berne, which receives the wireless 
time signal and conveys it by telephone to those who so 
desire. It is said that the telephone transmission has 
proved quite successful, accidental errors in transmission 
being rarely more than one-tenth of a second. 
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Association Comment 
By F. B. MacKinnon, Vice President U. S. I. T. A. 
(Continued from Page 10) 


RDER No. 2440 requires no particular comment as 

it simply instructs all telephone companies to comply 
with the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
relative to the destruction of records. All A, B and C 
class companies are assumed to have copies of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission orders specifying as to when 
certain toll and exchange records may be destroyed. 

Order No. 2411 is of the very greatest importance as 
it answers the question asked by thousands of small com- 
panies as to what companies are required to comply with 
the orders of the postmaster general affecting telephone 
companies. This order in effect states that all companies 
are required to comply with the orders of the postmaster 
general except strictly co-operative organizations which 
receive “no revenue either directly or indirectly from any 
source other than from its own partners, stockholders or 
members as assessments or dues.” If any such company 
receives a share in tolls paid for messages going over the 
line of any other organization or receives a rental for its 
own lines or instruments or charges for service to any one 
not a partner, stockholder or member, it is obliged to 
comply with all the orders of the postmaster general. 
The order further specifies that any co-operative organiza- 
tion connected with any part of a telephone system subject 
to the orders of the postmaster general is to continue 
that connection under the terms and conditions under 
which the connection has been maintained, providing 
that these co-operative systems shall be maintained and 
operated at a standard satisfactory to the postmaster 
general. It is further provided that no extension of the 
lines of such co-operative organizations having connections 
with any system controlled by the postmaster general 
shall be made until the plans for such extensions have 


been approved by the postmaster general. 

This order should be taken by all companies as a 
notice to them as to whether or not they are required 
to comply with the orders of the postmaster general 
heretofore and hereafter issued. Many of our smaller 
companies, because of the fact that they have received 
no direct orders from the postmaster general, have con- 
cluded that they are not required to comply with any 
of such orders. This is a serious mistake which should be 
remedied at once by all such companies and every com- 
pany not specifically excepted by Order No. 2411 should 
without delay provide for complete and effectual com- 
pliance with the orders of the postmaster general. Mem- 
ber companies in a spirit of friendly helpfulness should 
endeavor to show neighboring companies who have not 
been complying with the postmaster general’s orders the 
necessity of their doing so for their own protection as 
well as for the reason that they must comply with the 
laws governing telephone companies during this period 
of government control. 

Companies competing with a co-operative organiza- 
tion excepted from compliance with the orders of the 
postmaster general by Order No. 2411 should report all 
instances where the co-operative organization makes ex- 
tensions of its lines without the plans for the same having 
been approved by the postmaster general. This restric- 
tion as to extension applies, as has been said, to those 
co-operative companies that have connection with the 
exchanges and toll lines of organizations that are required 


to comply with all of the orders of the postmaster general. 

A number of inquiries have been received inquiring 
as to the reason why consecutively numbered telephone 
and telegraph service bulletins have not been received. 
These inquiries are based on the fact that certain telephone 
and telegraph service bulletins have not been sent out, 
which has resulted in member companies concluding that 
they have not received all bulletins issued. A number of 
bulletins contemplated by the postmaster general have 
been held up and bulletins having higher numbers issued, 
which has created the situation mentioned. In a short 
time conditions will be cleared up and member companies 
will be supplied with entire series of bulletins. However, 
we have adhered to the plan of referring to all orders by 
order numbers without regard to bulletin numbers. We 
shall continue to follow this plan and request all member 
companies in corresponding with us to always refer to 
the order numbers rather than the bulletin numbers. We 
have in preparation a complete set of Telephone and Tele- 
graph Service Orders issued to date which will be sent to 
all member companies in printed form. 

Order No. 2289 authorizes post office officials to give 
information to telegraph and telephone employees. 

Order No. 2479 appoints an “Operating Board.” 

Order No. 2495 orders into effect standard toll rates. 

There is also a copy of the joint resolution introduced 
in Congress providing for the extension of time of federal 
control of telephone companies, for the appraisal of the 
telegraph lines, for negotiationg contracts for the purchase 
of the telephone lines, and for reporting to Congress by 
the postmaster general of a plan of organization for the 
operation of the telephone properties. 

The standard toll rates become effective January 21. 
This schedule should be very carefully studied. The inde- 
pendent companies are being organized into an operating 
group with F. B. MacKinnon as chairman of that group. 
The country is being divided into districts by him and 
district and state chairmen appointed to supervise in their 
particular districts the putting into effect of these new 
rates. You will receive a notive from the chairman ap- 
pointed in your district and should correspond with him 
about all questions arising about the application of these 
rates. A further and more detailed statement as to this 
independent organization will be sent you soon. At this 
time we merely request that every manager and independ- 
ent company co-operate with his district chairman in form- 
ing a cohesive independent organization which shall effi- 
ciently put into effect all orders of the postmaster general 
and the “Operating Board,” which has direct supervision 
of all operations. 

It will take some time for the “Board” to get in full 
swing, but when it does we feel sure the results will be 
very satisfactory to all our companies. Mr. A. F. Adams, 
president of the Kansas City Home Telephone Company, 
who has been appointed a member of this “Board” has 
direct supervision of independent operations, and all our 
companies may be sure their interests will be safeguarded 
and their conditions taken into consideration before oper- 
ating orders are issued. Mr. Adams’ appointment as a 
member of the “Board” is sure to be a great help to every 
independent company, and every independent company can 
be of assistance to Mr. Adams by the measure of co- 
operation it gives him. 
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Telephone Patents Recently Issued 


A Brief Digest of those Current Specifications Most Interesting to Telephone Men 


ATENT No. 1,269,702, Message Regis- 
tering System, issved to C. L. Goodrum, 
assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. In an automatic exchange, the lines for which mes- 
Sages are not to be registered are grouped upon a connector 
which substitutes a resistance for the registering relay of 
the calling line, thus avoiding registration. 
1,269,903. Relay Connector. Issued to L. C. Bygrave, 
assignor to Relay Automatic Telephone Company, London, 
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1,271,322 


England. A set of relays have the power to connect an in- 
coming call to a particular line, and the invention resides in 
the circuits for making but one of those relays responsive 
upon the call, and to render them all unresponsive if the 
selected line be found busy. 

1,270,127 aud 1,270,128. Call-Distributing System. Is- 
sued to F. W. Dunbar, assignor to Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Company, Chic2go, Ill. (Applications filed March 3, 
1905.) The two patents contain 118 claims. The system in- 
cludes the searcl.ing of a calling line for an idle trunk to an 
idle operator, searching first for a trunk group containing an 
idle trunk, and then searching for thai idle trunk; the manual 
operations upon the trunk by the operator then efface the 
calling signal oi the line. 

1,271,032. Trunk Signal System. 
assignor to Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, III. 


Issued to B. C. Groh, 
The 




















trunk is for use between exchanges of the automatic type, 
and it may be used in either direction, seized at either end 
for use for a cail passing to the other end. The busy test 
circuits at both ends are made to test busy by seizing the 
trunk at either end. Signal circuits are arranged to be re- 
sponsive to an unbalanced condition of a Wheatstone bridge 
arrangement of elements, and relays cause the bridge circuit 
to be balanced or unbalanced as the conditions require. Con- 
tains 121 claims. 

1,271,127. Transmitter Circuit and Key. Issued to W. G. 
Britton, assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. The circuit shown in this patent includes speech- 
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repeating mechanism and loud-speaking 
devices. The claims are written upon 
the feature that a key is operated to switch two batteries in 
series into the transmitter circuit when the transmitter is 
connected to line, thus doubling the effective potential in the 
transmitter circuit. 


1,271,133. Telephone System Register. Issued to H. P. 
Clausen, assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. In connection with a selector in an automatic 
telephone exchange, meters are connected to record the num- 
ber of connections which are made through that selector, and 
also to record separately the number of calls which are re- 
ceived upon that selector and which are lost because no idle 
switch can be found in the group over which the selector 
makes its search. Thus an indication is given when a group 
of selectors or connectors is overloaded and more switches 
should be provided in the exchange. 

1,271,164. Callsender. Issued to H. Hovland, assignor 
to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y his 
is a callsender of the dial-wheel type, but in this device the 
dial does not run back when released by the finger. Instead, 
the impulses are sent by the movement of the dial while 
drawn around by the finger. A trip arrangement is used by 
which the length of impulse is uniform regardless of the 
speed of dial movement, and a switch is arranged to remain 
open as long as the dial is drawn by the finger, this switch 
then indicating that the end of the signal impulses has been 
reached. 

1,271,185 and 1,271,186. Supervisory Signal System. Is- 
sued to A. E. Lundell, assignor to Western Electric Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, N. Y. This signaling system applies 
to calls trunked through another exchange or trunked by a 
toll operator through an automatic exchange to reach a lo- 
cal subscriber’s station. A release signal, or disconnection 
signal at the operator’s keyboard may be controlled by the 
calling telephone up to the time that the called telephone 
responds, after which the release signal is wholly under the 
control of the called telephone. 

1,271,322. Automatic Listening Key. Issued to C. W. 
Keckler, assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. The automatic listening key is a relay for each 
cord pair. In this circuit system, all of those relays are nor- 
mally charged; by inserting the answering plug of a pair, 
the listening relay of that pair is discharged and the pair is 
connected to the operator’s telephone; upon inserting the 
ringing plug, the relay is again charged and the pair is dis- 
connected from the operator’s telephone. 

o 
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1,272,022 


Issued to A. E. Lundell, 


1,271,335. 
assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, 


Busy-Test System. 


N. Y. A transformer or-induction coil system is connected 
between the listening key and the operator’s receiver. The 
busy-test click is heard by the operator but is not heard 
upon the calling line, because of differential arrangements in 
the induction coil system. 

1,271,337. Linefinder System. Issued to A. E. Lundell, 
assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. In a system of linefinders, one switch is always in 
condition to start, and when started to find a calling line, 
another switch is stepped immediately into waiting condi- 
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tion and a third switch in the set is pre-seiected in readiness 
for stepping into waiting condition. 

1,271,378. Non-Interfering Key. Issued to C. H. Smith, 
assignor to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. This improved key has its press buttons arranged 
in a circle, and in addition to the usual lock plate whereby 
the pressing of one key will release the key previously 
pressed, there is a device for preventing the operator from 
pressing more than one of the keys at the same time. 

1,271,855. Trunking System. Issued to H. P. Clausen, 
assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. In an automatic exchange, the trunks. are arranged 
into a system of selection by “first choice’ and “second 
choice,” by which the efficiency of the trunks is improved, 
and a given traffic may be handled with a minimum number 
of wren and switches. 

271,883. Reverting Busy-Test. Issued to C. B. Fow- 
ler, bn ga to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, 
Te. ear ae connection with party lines upon a manual ex- 
change, the operator’s test circuit is arranged to associate 
circuits of the answering and calling plugs in such manner 
that in the case of a “reverting test’ where the called line 
is being tested to ring a station upon the same line as the 
calling station, the test operation is different from the ordi- 
nary test, and the operator thus is advised that the answer- 
ing plug must be removed while the ringing plug is used. 

1,271,897. Recall Signal. Issued to E. E£. Hinrichsen, 
assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. 
Y. When the connection is set up, a relay is locked to the 
supervisory relay points. By operating the hook lever, the 
calling telephone can unlock the special relay, and the points 
of the recharged supervisory relay then close a commutator 
circuit to the supervisory lamp, giving a continuous flashing 
signal for recall of the operator. 

1,272,022. Two-Way Repeater. Issued to Mihran M. 
Dolmage, Washington, D. C. This repeater system, con- 
nected as a link into a transmission circuit, has local relays 
which respond to voice currents in the local circuits of the 
transmission link, and which switch into service a repeater 
set for amplifying those currents; a complete double set of 
apparatus is provided, one set being switched in and one set 
being switched out whenever any local relay is operated by 
voice currents. 

1,272,221. Ringing System. Issued to H. P. Clausen, 
assignor to Western Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 
In a two-party selective ringing system, the parties are se- 
lected by selecting the one wire of the line over which ring- 
ing current is sent to earth. This patent shows a system of 
trunking between offices, in which the first operator controls 
the trunk to send the ringing current over the desired line 
wire, to select the desired station, without burdening the 
second operator with the task of selecting the station. 

1,272,282. Selecting Switch. Issued to J. L. McQuarrie, 
assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. 
Y. The bank of line terminals is very compact, and brushes 
pass over the upper or lower surfaces of a group of terminals, 
according to the selection to be made. 

1,272,624. Ringing System. Issued to R. D. Conway, 
assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. 
Y. Ina manual telephone system, automatic ringing by com- 
mutator is provided, the commutator being driven by a vi- 
brating armature, and the whole system being at rest nor- 
mally but being started whenever a ringing key is set for 
ringing. 

1,272,673. Observing Circuit. Issued to C. W. Keckler, 
assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. 
Y. A telephone line has a set of service-observing relays 
associated with it, and a special relay operates to remove 
the service- -observing relays while the line is being rung 
upon. 

1,273,189. Ringing Circuit. Issued to Fred Schoenwolf, 
assignor to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. In a manual, cord pair having automatic commu- 
tator ringing, it is arranged that the hanging up of the calling 
station will stop the ringing upon the called line. 

1,273,247. Contact Bank. Issued to F. A. Lundquist, as- 
signor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
The bank is arranged for brushes moving in a straight line 
over the face of the bank, and the contact points are ar- 
ranged upon ribs across the face of the bank, the brushes 
making contact with the three sides of each rib and the three 
contact points being arranged on the three sides of the ribs. 

1,274,357. Release system. Issued to H. L. Fish, as- 
signor to Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. (Ap- 
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plication filed May 19, 1906.) In an automatic exchange, cir- 
cuits are provided for releasing a connection by grounding 
the calling line prior to the answering of the called telephone, 
and for releasing the connection merely by opening the loop 
circuit after the called telephone has answered. 





Blind Telephone Operators 

News comes from Rome that Mr. Francesco 
Morelli, an Italian inventor, has just completed a 
switchboard that can be operated by blind men and 
women with perfect ease. Instead of the usual flash 
arrangement that is generally adopted in Italian tele- 
phone exchanges, this new board operates by a system 
of small buttons that push out when a call is on the 
wire. Right in front of the operator are as many but- 
tons as there are rows of parallel rows on the board. 

By keeping his hand on the indicator buttons he 
can quickly ascertain on which row the call is coming. 
Then by passing his hand over the row indicated (a 
special channel-like arrangement prevents his hand 
from slipping) he discovers the call on the protruding 
button. This he connects with the trunk line. The 
most interesting feature of the invention is that there 
is only one pin to operate with. From practical ex- 
periments, it takes a blind man from a half hour to 
one hour to operate the switchboard to perfection. 

The inventor claims that in a short while he will 
have perfected an apparatus that will transform op- 
tical sensations in hearing or feeling sensations, by 
which the blind man may be able to read ordinary 
print characters by simply applying the “transformer” 
on the paper. In this age and day, when the inven- 
tive power of the whole world is turned to war ma- 
chines, it is refreshingly new and encouraging to find 
that the work of “reconstruction” is being prepared; 
also very encouraging is the additional information 
that many prominent and wealthy people are going 
to back this thing. 





Railway Telephones on the Coast 

Purchase of material, including copper wire and 
poles, for a telephone line to be constructed between 
San Diego and El Centro, Cal., at a cost of $150,000 
for the San Diego & Arizona railroad, has been com- 
pleted. 

The same poles will carry a galvanized iron wire 
which will be used exclusively for telephone service, 
and the telephone line under the new method will be 
used for telephoning as well as telegraphing. 

Telephones are being placed at all sidings between 
San Diego and El Centro for the use of the train crews 
when taking sidings for passing trains. This will en- 
able conductors to talk directly with the train dis- 
patcher, with the result of avoiding unnecessary delay. 

>. J. Brogard has been employed as superintend- 
ent of telephone and telegraph construction, and has 
organized three gangs of men with the necessary fore- 
men for construction purposes. This requires three 
construction outfits consisting of six cars each. 

It will require approximately five months to com- 
plete the telephone and telegraph lines. Work is al- 
ready in progress. 


Telephone and telegraph wires made by twisting 
two strands together helically—one of iron or steel to 
give tensile strength and one of zinc to give conduc- 
tivity—may be used to supplant copper wire, suggests 
the Scientific American. 
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ans for Industrial Readjustment 


Reconstruction Congress Creates New Federation of American Industries and 


Condemns Ownership of Wires 





NEW and powerful federation 
A of American industries was 

created at the reconstruction 
Industrial War Service 
Committees which came to an end 
December 10 at Atlantic City. The 
association, made up of the nearly 400 
War Service Committees that were 
formed under the direction of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, was created by the committees 
to act in the future as spokesman for 


Congress of 


of America. 





WE are opposed to government own- 
ership and operation of telegraphs, 
telephones and cables.—Resolution of 
the Reconstruction Congress of 400 
War Service Committees of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 


tries should at once be developed in 
the United States. Large invest- 
ments, both of capital. and skill, 
have since been placed in these en- 
terprises. Upon the production of 
some of them, relatively small 
in themselves, the continuation of 
some of our largest industries has 
depended. Some of the recently 
developed industries have national 
importance in fields much broader 
than the markets of their products; 








industry before the Government 
just as the committees acted separately as the point of contact 
between industry and the government during the war period. 

The Federation voted to function under direction of a com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce and it will have back of it 
and serving it the Chambers organization. When necessary it 
will have, too, the benefit of the weight of the expression of the 
membership of the Chamber. The chairman of the War Service 
Committees will sit as an Industrial Advisory Council to the 
organization, 

The views of this assemblage of industries respecting in- 
dustrial readjustment were expressed at Atlantic City in a series 
of resolutions covering the most important subjects that today 
engage the attention of business men. These resolutions, most of 
them adopted without a dissenting voice, are given as follows: 

CANCELLATION OF WAR CONTRACTS 

It is in the public interest that all war orders placed by any 
contracting agency of the government and accepted in good faith, 
whether formally and regularly executed or not, should, upon 
cancellation by such contracting agency, be promptly and equit- 
ably adjusted and satisfied as if every formality had been ob- 
served, and when so adjusted the amount ascertained to be due 
by the government should be promptly paid, to the end that these 
funds may be utilized by the industries of the country to speed 
their transition from a war to a peace basis. 

If it should be ascertained that legislation is necessary or 
desirable to accomplish this end, Congress should forthwith 
enact such legislation. 

Officials dealing with questions of adjustment on account 
of war orders must necessarily be familiar with all the condi- 
tions affecting the orders. It will greatly promote expedition 
and the interests of both the government and private enterprise 
for the officials who made the contracts to remain in the gov- 
ernment service to participate in the readjustment. 

SURPLUS GOVERNMENT SUPPLIES 

Under date of November 29, 1918, the secretary of war is- 
sued a public statement, in which he said: “To prevent too vio- 
lent dislocation of industry from the standpoint of both em- 
ploye and employer, accumulations by the War Department of 
either raw material or finished products will be distributed 
when and where liquidation of such supplies will least interfere 
with the return of industry to normal conditions.” Such action 
would seem to insure the stability of the industries affected, 
which fully appreciate this liberal position. 

Therefore, the War Service Committees of American In- 
dustries hereby tender to the War Department their services on 
behalf of their respective industries for the purpose of advising 
with and assisting the War Department in the disposition of 
such materials. 

REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS ON INDUSTRY 

It is in the public interest that all war regulations of indus- 
try should be revoked, and all war restrictions on industry 
should be removed, as speedily as practicable, save in the case 
of such industries as are engaged in the production, preparation 
or distribution of foods, feeds, and fuel and such last-named 
group of industries should be freed from war regulations and 
restrictions as early as consistent with the welfare of this na- 
tion and of the Allies. 

PIVOTAL INDUSTRIES 

Conditions brought upon us by the European war at its be- 
ginning, as well as our national necessities after we entered the 
war, made it of the highest importance that a number of indus- 


for they may serve, for example, to 
promote scientific research, which will add to national effi- 
ciency, resources, and wealth in many distinct ways. 

It becomes essential, therefore, that the government 
should at once proceed to ascertain the industries which have 
been developed during the European war and ascertain those 
the maintenance of which is indispensable for the safety of 
our industriai structure and our military establishment. 

When these pivotal industries have been ascertained, means 
suitable in view of their nature and situations should at once be 
provided for their encouragement and preservation. 

INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION 

The war has demonstrated that through industrial co-opera- 
tion great economies may be achieved, waste eliminated, and 
efficiency increased. The nation should not forget, but rather 
should capitalize, these lessons by adapting effective war prac- 
tices to peace conditions through permitting reasonable co-opera- 
tion between units of industry under appropriate federal super- 
vision. It is in the public interest that reasonable trade agree- 
ments should be entered into, but the failure of the government 
either clearly to define the dividing line between those agree- 
ments which are, and those which are not, in unreasonable re- 
straint of commerce, or to provide an agency to speak for it on 
application of those proposing to enter into such agreement, in 
effect restricts wholesome co-operation and deprives both indus- 
try and the general public of its benefits. The conditions inci- 
dent to the period of readjustment renders it imperative that all 
obstacles to reasonable co-operation be immediately removed 
through appropriate legislation. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

The Federal Trade Commission was advocated by the Presi- 
dent, and was created, as an agency to make the administration 
of our trust legislation explicit and intelligible, and to provide 
“the advice, the definite guidance and information” which busi- 
ness enterprises require. The normal importance of the Com- 
mission’s task is now tremendously increased by the imperative 
need for wholehearted and sympathetic co-operation between the 
government and industry, especially during the readjustment 
period, and suggests the desirability of the two existing vacancies 
in the Commission’s membership being promptly filled with able 
men of broad business experience and clear vision, prepared to 
assist actively in discharging these tasks along constructive lines. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ‘ 

The convention heartily endorses in letter and spirit the 
principles of the industrial creed so clearly and forcibly stated 
in the paper read to it Thursday morning by Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and urges upon all units of industry—where they may 
not now be employed—the application of such principles. With- 
out approving or rejecting his particular plan on machnery, the 
prinsiples advanced by Mr. Rockefeller are as follows: 

1. Labor and capital are partners, not enemies; their inter- 
ests are common interests, not opposed, and neither can attain 
the fullest measure of prosperity at the expense of the other, 
but only in association with the other. 

2. The purpose of industry is quite as much to advance so- 
cial well-being as material well-being and in the pursuit of that 
purpose the interests of the community should be carefully con- 
sidered, the well-being of the employes as respects living and 
working conditions should be fully guarded, management should 
be adequately recognized and capital should be justly compen- 
sated, and failure in any of these particulars means loss to all. 

3. Every man is entitled to an opportunity to earn a living, 
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to fair wages, to reasonable hours of work and proper working 
conditions, to a decent home, to the opportunity to play, to learn, 
to worship, and to love, as well as to toil, and the responsibility 
rests as heavily upon industry as upon government or society 
to see that these conditions and opportunities prevail. 

4. Industry, efficiency and initiative, wherever found, should 
be encouraged and adequately rewarded and indolence, indif- 
ference, and restriction of production should be discountenanced. 

The provision of adequate means for uncovering griev- 
ances, and promptly adjusting them, is of fundamental impor- 
tance to the successful conduct of industry. 

6. The most potent measure in bringing about industrial 
harmony and prosperity is adequate representation of the parties 
in interest; existing forms of representation should be carefully 
studied and availed of in so far as they may be found to have 
merit and are adaptable to the peculiar conditions in the various 
industries. 

7. The application of right principles never fails to effect 
right relations; the letter killeth and the spirit maketh alive; 
forms are wholly secondary while attitude and spirit are all im- 
portant, and only as the parties in industry are animated by the 
spirit of fair play, justice to all, and brotherhood, will any plans 
which they may mutually work out succeed. 

That man renders the greatest social service who so co- 
operates in the organization of industry as to afford to the 
largest number of men the greatest opportunity for self-develop- 
ment and the enjoyment by every man of those benefits which 
his own work adds to the wealth of civilization. 


RELOCATION OF LABOR 


The conversion of the industry of the country from a peace 
basis to a war basis involved a general and important disloca- 
tion of labor. This movement was gradual. The end of the 
war involves a much more rapid change in industry; while there 
will be a great demand for labor to meet the foreign and do- 
mestic requirements there may be for a time. in special places a 
temporary condition of unemployment. 

In the new relations of industry to labor we conceive it to be 
incumbent upon the community affected promptly to meet such 
conditions. 

The local chambers of commerce should be able to contrib- 
ute in an important way in this work. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The development of public works of every sort, as recom- 
mended by the President, should promptly be resumed, in order 
that opportunities of employment may be created for unskilled 


labor. 
TAXATION 


The cessation of hostilities brings to business interests a 
feeling of deep concern in the matter of taxation. The problems 
of readjustment are made more difficult through inequalities in 
the present law. ; 

We believe, therefore, that in the consideration of amend- 
ments to the present act, or the passage of new revenue legisla- 
tion, the Congress should give most careful consideration to the 
views expressed by organizations of commerce and industry. 
Ability to pay, inventory values, and proper reserves, together 
with careful survey of the amount of revenue required under 
the new conditions, are matters of vital importance to business 
interests of the nation during this readjustment period. 


INVENTORIES 


We urge that Congress should give careful consideration to 
thé grave menace now facing all industry due to the fact that 
both raw materials and finished goods are carried in full meas- 
ure to meet the extraordinary requirements of the government 
and of the people, and that in large part the stocks have been 
acquired at abnormal cost and are therefore carried into inven- 
tories at inflated values, thereby showing apparent profits which 
have not been realized, and which probably will never be fully 
realized. These are largely bookkeeping or “paper” profits, and 
should not be used as a basis for taxation. : 

We therefore recommend that any tax law shall provide that 
during present conditions the taxpayer shall be allowed to make 
a deduction from his apparent profit by way of a reserve for a 
subsequent shrinkage in the value of merchandise. 

We believe that the interests of the government can be pro- 
tected against abuse of this privilege by the fixing of a maximum 
percentage of deduction to be allowed, and by the use of proper 
methods of inspection and appraisal. 


RAILROADS 


The Congress of the United States should speedily enact leg- 
islation providing for the early return under federal charters to 
their owners of all railroads now being operated by this govern- 
ment under federal regulations permitting the elimination of 
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wasteful competition, the pooling of equipment, combinations 
or consolidations through ownership or otherwise in the opera- 
tion of terminals, and such other practices as will tend to 
economies without destroying competition in service. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


We are opposed to government ownership and operation 
of telegraphs, telephones and cables. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


We recommend that the construction of a great merchant 
marine be continued and amplified, and that its operation under 
American control be kept safe by such legislation as may be 
necessary to insure its stability and its lasting value to Ameri- 
can industries. 

PORT FACILITIES 


The recommendations of the Port and Harbor Facilities 
Commission of the United States Shipping Board for develop- 
ment of American ports are supported. Vessels of foreign reg- 
ister needed for our commerce by sea are attracted to those 
ports which are best fitted to coal, to load and to unload car- 
goes, and thus provide means for a quick turn-around. After 
accertaining the port facilities of European countries, and their 
plans for further development, the Commission has recom- 
mended that there should be a local port commission at each of 
the important ports upon our coasts, that upon these commis- 
sions there should be representatives of industrial, commercial 
and railroad interests centering at the port, that facilities should 
be installed to meet the needs of the port, and that a zone sys- 
tem should be arranged by which exports and imports would flow 
through those ports which are within economic transportation 
distance of the points of origin and destination. There should 
be co-operation with the Facilities Commission in its task of ex- 
pending means which will enhance the position of the United 
States among maritime nations. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Public Utilities have faced difficult problems, which have 
been accentuated by conditions arising out of war. The devel- 
opment and efficiency of such a utility as local transportation 
has immediate importance for every community. It is recom- 
mended that the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
should appoint a committee to investigate and study the ques- 
tion of local transportation as it relates to the control of rates 
and service, franchises, taxes and attraction of capital into the 
business, and such other questions as the committee may find 
pertinent. Such a committee should report its recommendations 
to the Board of Directors of the National Chamber, and the 
Board should deal with them in accordance with the established 
procedure of the Chamber. 

Industrial activity is dependent upon the available supply 
of power. A bill which would affect the development of hydro- 
electric power upon waterways and lands which are subject to 
Federal jurisdiction is now before a committee of conference 
between the two Houses of Congress. It is important in the 
public interest that Federal legislation on this subject should be 
enacted without further delay. We accordingly urge that the 
conference committee arrive at an acceptable form of legisla- 
tion in season for enactment at this session of Congress. 


INTERNATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


In war we have made common cause with the Allies. We 
should likewise make common cause with them in seeking the 
solution of the immediate problems of reconstruction which 
they face, because of the efforts they put forth in the war. These 
problems peculiarly depend for their solution upon commerce. 

Raw materials and industrial equipment which we possess 
the Allies urgently require, that they may reconstitute their 
economic life. We should deal generously with them in sharing 
these resources. 

In order that we may share our materials with the Allies, 
we must also provide them with credits through which they may 
make the necessary payments. 

Our ocean tonnage must supply our troops overseas and 
help to provision the inhabitants of war-devastated regions. The 
part of our ocean tonnage not required for these paramount 
needs, and vessels of associated countries which are in a similar 
situation, should be entered in the common service of all na- 
tions. This common service should secure to all nations their 
immediate needs for food, raw materials and transport for their 


products. 
EUROPEAN COMMISSION 


The business men of the United States, having devoted their 
energies and resources toward the winning of the war, regard- 
less of sacrifices or burdens, in support of the principles for 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Public Utility Commission News » 


Reports Concerning the Activities of State Regulating Bodies in the Telephone Field 


Indiana 

HE Hope Independent Telephone Company has been 

T refused permission to increase its rates at Hope and 

Hartsville. The refusal was made by the Indiana pub- 
lic service commission, which in its order set forth the fol- 
lowing items as having been listed as charged against the 
operating expenses of the company: 

Expenses attending Aunt Effie Galbreath’s funeral, $12.85. 

Expenses Mrs. Marsh’s funeral, $14. 

Expenses Uncle Mike Dunning’s funeral, $6.80. 

Paid Tony for painting, $5. 

Goods for ma’s wrap, $7.25. 

E. L. Lambert for eight hens, $15. 

E. L. Lambert, strawberries, $2.50. 

Jake Burch, eleven gallons gooseberries, $2.75. 

Ma and Ruth, $2.50. 

Donation to horse show, $3.50. 

Frank Mellen, three dozen chickens, $17.10. 

Gave democratic central committee, $5. 

Donated to Masonic supper, $1. 

Gave ma, $5. 

Check to sis, $10. 

Started 2-cent Christmas fund for Ma and Ruth, $9.60. 

Paid sis for 24 bushels of oats, $33. 

M. W. A., K. P., F. and A. M. dues, $13.20. 

Shetalka tickets (thought to be Chautauqua), $4.50. 

Ma and Grandma and Ruth at Columbus, $38.58. 

Grandma Harris Quartage Jemina Stewart, $12. 

Frank Armstrong, for five pigs, $37.73. 

Big puff in Star Journal, $10. 

J. F. Reid, pig feed, $8.58. 

Carl Bullard, two shoats, $40. 

In explanation of the unusual items, the records of the 
commission show that the telephone company practically is 
owned by George W. Dorrell, who traded a large farm for 
it several years ago. His salary never has been fixed, and 
apparently members of his family who perform services for 
the company also have never had fixed salaries. It has been 
the custom to use from the cash receipts what money was 
needed, the records show. Dorrell kept account of the money 
thus used, and for what it was spent, his books show. 

The commission has been requested by several public 
service corporations of the state to allow donations to Red 
Cross, war chests and various war funds and charities to be 
charged to and figured when rate in- 
creases were asked, but always has refused. The Hope Tele- 
phone company cash expense account, however, members of 
the commission say, contained the strangest items for use of 


operating expenses 


telephone company. 


The policy of the Indiana public service commission 
hereafter will be to require the amortization of discounts on 
securities issued under its authority. 

The commission laid down this principle in an order deny- 
ing the Citizens Telephone Company, of Columbus, an in- 
crease in rates after it found that the company is enjoying 
a sufficient return on its actual property worth. 


The denial hinged principally on the subject of bond 
discount. The company insisted that its property value 
should be credited with substantial bond discounts suffered 


in the past. The commission did not agree and consequently 


the physical value of the property, on the amount of which 


depends the rates by way of return, was found by the com- 
mission not to be as great as the company would figure it. 


The company represented that in the purchase of a part 
of its property it was necessary to sell bonds at much less 
than par and that while only the actual realization on the 
bonds went into the property, it was necessary for the com- 
pany to assume the obligation of the face value thereof. On 
this representation it contended that additional property val- 
ues equivalent to the bond discounts should be allowed. To 
this the commission did not concur. 


In its order the commission declared: 


“The permanent attachment of fictitious property values 
is for many reasons objectionable, and, as applied to rate- 
making, is unjustifiable. Securities issued and sold in pre- 
regulation days, about which the commission had no knowl- 
edge and over which it had no supervision, can not now be 
called up for the purpose of recouping in the form of perma- 
nently attached property values, the discount suffered. . . . 

“Bond discount measures the financial standing of a cor- 
poration and the rate of interest it offers. Patrons are not 
to be obligated to carry the lack of credit to the utility. Their 
obligation is limited to paying a fair return on the safe and 
prudent investment in the utility that is in use and useful 
for their service.” 


The Farmers & Merchants Telephone Company, which 
bought the consolidated Boswell plants is asking the Public 
Service Commission to be allowed to increase its capital stock 
from $12,500 to $50,000 to cover the cost of their purchase 
at the Trustees Sale when they paid $43,000 for the combined 
plants, and the value of the Freeland Telephone Company, 
which the men who are backing this company in addition to 
the Boswell plant, own. They are also hanging onto this 
capital increase another petition for an increase of rates from 
$1.00 per month for residence telephones and $1.50 for busi- 
ness telephones to $1.50 for residence telephones and $2.25 
per month for business telephones, and they also are asking 
the Commission for permission to add 25 cents per month for 
failure to pay the telephone bills by the 10th of the month 
following, in addition to the new rate, rather than to dis- 
connect the telephones at the end of the month for non- 
payment. The Lochiel Telephone Company also has a peti- 
tion before the Commission that will be heard at the same 
time, asking for permission to issue $6,000 worth of capital 
stock, of which $3,100 is to be used to pay A. W. Timmons -for 
his interest in the old plant and to expend the balance for 
the reconstruction of the switchboard and lines. The petition 
in reality only asks the Commission to confirm the transfer 
of the property that has been made, in this case no addi- 
tional rates are asked, the company continuing under the 
rates and rules that were used by Timmons and approved 
by the Commission. 





The Indiana public service commission has denied a 
peittion of the Columbus Citizens Telephone Company asking 
for authority to charge higher rates. Investigation showed 
the stockholders of the company are getting a fair return on 
the money they have invested. They wanted more than 
that—big profits. The commission has adopted the policy 
of requiring the amortization of discounts on bonds issued 
under its authority. 
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Illinois 

The public utilities commission has ordered the reorganiza- 
tion committee of the Western Illinois Telephone Company 
to sell and the Mann Telephone Company to buy all the tele- 
phone property of the former company in Bushnell, Camp 
Point, Good Hope, Lima, Lorraine, Ursa and in the counties 
of Adams, Hancock and McDonough, together with toll lines 
connecting Macomb and Prairie City and other toll and rural 
lines. 

The consideration is $43,955, the Mann company to 
assume a mortgage now on property at Bushnell and to pay 
within 60 days, when the transfer is to be completed, the 
sum of $35,965. 

Common capital stock in the sum of $44,000 is authorized 
to be issued by the Mann company to pay for the transaction. 





J. G. Mitchell, telephone engineer of the Illinois public 
utilities commission, heard the petition of the Illinois Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, composed of sixty companies, 
for an order authorizing them to increase their rates 25 per 
cent per month during the war, provided such increase shall 
be given as a discount to subsciber if the rental is paid by 
the 15th of each month. 

The Illinois commission issued an order suspending 
until March 30, 1919, the proposed increase of rates of the 
Jerseyville Telephone Company at Jerseyville and vicinity, 
pending an investigation by the commission into the reason- 
ableness of the same. 


The Byron Telephone Company has been authorized to 
increase its rates in Byron, Stillman Valley and Junction 
City and vicinity in Ogle county by the Illinois public utilities 
commission. 





Michigan 

Postmaster General A. S. Burleson apparently is in favor 
of a general increase in telephone rates in Michigan, accord- 
ing to a letter received from him by the state railroad com- 
mission. 

“Several Michigan telephone companies have submitted 
to this department statements of their operating expenses 
extending over a period of several years,” said Burleson. 
“From those statements, I am convinced that the Michigan 
rates are not sufficient to afford a fair revenue from invest- 
ments and take care of present abnormal operating expenses. 

“Of course it is not possible for this department to con- 
sider every case of this kind arising through the country 
which would seem to demand immediate attention and it is 
my sincere desire to have the co-operation of the public 
service commissions of the various states in rate adjustments, 
and without going into the question of the power of the post- 
master general to fix rates I should be glad to have you con- 
sider the application of the Citizens’ Telephone Company as 
regularly prepared and filed and dispose of it in accordance 
with your regular procedure.” 

Referring to the application of the Citizens’ Telephone 
Company, of Grand Rapids, for an increase in rates, Post- 
master General Burleson says: “The only difference which 
appears in the particular case mentioned is that there is 
another telephone company operating in the same territory, 
and it would seem that the rates of both wire systems should 
be adjusted at the same time and on the same basis.” 

From this, members of the state railroad commission 
infer that Postmaster General Burleson approves an increase 
in rates for both telephone companies operating in Grand 
Rapids. 


Increases in telephone rates have recently been granted 
by the Michigan Railroad Commission. The Clifford Tele- 
phone Company, operating at Clifford, was authorized to 
charge $18 a year for individual business telephones and the 
same for individual resident service. The North Branch Tele- 
phone Company, operating at North Branch, was permitted 
to increase its rate for rural party service from $12 to $15 
a year. 


Minnesota 

The right of Postmaster General A. S. Burleson, as direc- 
tor of telephones and telegraphs, to fix rates is not conceded 
by the Minnesota railroad and warehouse commission, Fred 
W. Putnam, commissioner, announced. 

Mr. Putnam added that the commission had acquiesced 
in federal rate regulation rather than enter into a conflict 
with the government’s plan during the war. 

The announcement of the commission’s attitude was 
made during an argument on a motion made by Charles D. 
Gould, city attorney of Minneapolis, for denial of the appli- 
cation of the St. Paul and Minneapolis telephone companies 
to increase rates and for dismissal of the present hearing. 

Installation charges authorized by the Federal telephone 
and telegraph administration caused losses of thousands of 
subscribers and are an important reason why the companies 
are asking rate increases to cover alleged losses, according to 
the argument made by A. L. Sperry, Owatonna, representing 
the League of Minnesota Municipalities. 

“When the government took over the telephones,” said 
Mr. Sperry, “it agreed to protect the companies in earnings 
and it seems entirely clear that this commission cannot be 
concerned in any way about instant revenue, except as it may 
volunteer to assist the federal government in the solution of 
the problem of protecting the companies in their earnings.” 

City Attorney Gould of Minneapolis announced that Min- 
neapolis will make no objection to a slight advance in the 
rate in that city when duplicate service is eliminated and the 
benefits of a single system are provided. 

Hearings on the application of the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Company for authority to raise rates to pro- 
duce $1,060,000 additional revenue, held necessary to insure a 
fair return, ended December 17 before Commissioner Fred 
W. Putnam of the State Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion. Those on the similar application of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company to increase rates to yield 
approximately $750,000 out of a total of $1,100,000 requested, 
opened December 18 at the capitol. 

The authority of the State Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission to compel telephone companies to furnish reasonable 
telephone service, without discrimination, was upheld in a 
decision filed by the supreme court. The action was brought 
to force the installation of a telephone for a farmer near 
Stillwater. 


Minnesota has 250,610 miles of telephone wires, according 
to James W. Howatt, supervisor of telephones, in his annua! 
report to the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion. If strung along the equator, the wires would encircl 
the globe more than 10 times. The pole lines have an aggre- 
gate length of 81,024 miles. Allowing 30 poles to the mile, 
this would mean that there are 2,430,720 poles used exclu- 
sively in the telephone business in Minnesota. 

There are 1,719 known telephone companies in the state, 
ranging from the Arthur Freese Telephone Company of Lyon 
county, with one subscriber and three-quarters of a mile of 
wire strung on fence posts, up to a $24,000,000 corporation. 
The total investment in telephone properties reaches the huge 
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sum of $45,671,957, which gives some idea of the extent and 
importance of the telephone service of this state. 

The total 
on the population basis of 2,432,000 gives one telephone for 


number of telephones in use is 395,789, which 


are 99,439 telephones on rural 
The number of farms is given as 156,137, and 


every six inhabitants. There 


or farm lines. 
hence 64 per cent of the farms in Minnesota are supplied with 


telephone service, or, in other words, 64 out of every 100 


farms are connected with the extensive telephone web of 


Minnesota. 
1918 the 
ceived and disposed of 444 applications, petitions and com- 


During the year supervisor of telephones re- 
Instead of 
Railroad and Warehouse Com- 


mission the passage of the telephone service into the control 


plaints relating to telephone service and rates. 
decreasing the work of the 


of the Postmaster General has greatly increased the work of 
the commission, as many new issues have been raised and a 
very large number of complaints received. 


Che Melrose Telephone Company is permitted to place in 


effect as of January 1, 1919, the following schedule of ex- 


change rates for local telephone service at Melrose, Minn.: 


Individual Line, Residence............ 1.75 per month, gross 
5 


Business Extension ......... 


.0 per month, net 


Individual Line, Residence........... 1.75 per month, gross 
Two-party Line, Residence........... 1.50 per month, gross 
Rural Multi-party (company owned).. 1.75 per month, gross 
Desk Telephones in Residences....... .25 in addition to reg- 


ular rates 


Rural switching charges...........+. .25 per month, net 


A discount of 25 cents per month to be allowed from the 


above gross rates if the bill is paid on or before the 15th of 


the month in which the service is rendered. 


The Pine Island Telephone Company is permitted to 


1 1 


place in effect as of January 1, 1919, the following schedule of 
exchange and rural rates for local telephone service at Pine 
Island, Minn.: 

Individual Line, Business ..eeeee. $2.29 per month, gross 
Individual Line, Residence. ...... 1.75 per month, gross 
Two-party Line, Residence........... 1.50 per month, gross 
Rural Multi-party (company owned).. 1.50 per month, gross 


\ discount of 25 cents per month will be allowed if rental 
is paid on or before the last day of the month in which the 


service is rendered 


Missouri 

filed by 
Telephone Company has been suspended 120 days, or until 
The 
The law 
provides for a suspension when the city files a protest, as was 
this both 


The higher schedule of rates the Joplin Home 


March 30, by the Missouri Public Service Commission. 


schedule was to have become effective December 1. 


done in case. An investigation will be made and 


sides given an opportunity to present evidence before a de 


cision is handed down. The increase asked amounts to about 


25 per cent, according to Mayor Osborn 


Nebraska 
toll 


rates was granted by 


A raise of 25 per cent in rates and about the sam¢ 


ratio on exchang the State Railway 
Commission to the Bassett-Springview Telephone Company, 
beginning December 1. Where toll service is given from coin 
box stations the rates will be 5 cents higher on every call. 

local rates are as follows: Business, $2.50; resi- 


$1.55; farm, $1.55; 


The new 
dence, 
The 


and lineman’s services, and it is required to set aside 12 per 


switching service, $5 per year. 


company is limited to $100 per month for salaries 
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Divi- 


cent of its earnings for maintenance and depreciation. 
dends may be paid not exceeding 8 per cent. 

The Nebraska Public Utilities Commission has granted 
to the Nebraska Telephone Company an increase in rates 
which is expected to yield to the corporation an additional 
revenue of approximately $425,000 a year. 


New York 


The Public Service Commission, Second District, over- 
ruled an objection in behalf of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company to the jurisdiction of the commission to make an 
investigation into the manner in which the company delivers 
messages to patrons. R. H. Overbaugh of New York, repre- 
senting the company at the hearing on a show-cause order 
which the commission served on the company, said he was 
not prepared to proceed with the case and at his request an 
adjournment was had until January 2, when the telegraph 
company will present evidence or submit a brief. 





The principal complaint against the telegraph company is 
the refusal to deliver telegrams after reading over a telephone, 
except at the company’s office. While the commission pro- 
ceeded upon its own initiative, F. J. Cross, chairman of the 
postal committee of the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce, made formal complaint in testimony which he 
gave reviewing existing conditions in Rochester. He said 
prior to the war and early in the war the company educated 
people to telegram delivery by telephone and then delivery of 
original copy by mail or messenger. It was during the past 
few weeks, he said, that the Western Union had informed 
patrons that it would be impossible to make more than one 
delivery and that delivery would be up to the receiver, either 
The war was then in 
progress, there was an acute labor shortage and no protest 
was made, although the Postal company continued to deliver 
in the old way. The Western Union had made a similar order 
in other large cities. 


facilities 


by telephone or messenger service. 


Mr. Cross spoke of the new order to go into effect Janu- 
ary 1 when night letters and messages will be sent to patrons 
if they arrive in the postoffice in time for the first mail deliv- 
ery. He also discussed the written contracts of the company 
and urged that they be made more clear and specific as to 
delivery of Mr. Cross said complaint had been 
The people there want messages tele- 
phoned and the original messages delivered for filing pur- 
It would be satisfactory if the messages were mailed 
after telephone delivery. Quick service, he said, was desired 
inasmuch as a telegram is a telegram and not a letter. 


messages. 
general in Rochester. 


pose 5. 


Mr. Cross presented resolutions adopted by the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce asking the commission to require the 
Western to restore to business men and citizens of 
Rochester the telegraphic service formerly existing, namely, 
that day messages be telephoned with as little delay as possi- 
ble and written confirmation delivered by messenger and day 
letters telephoned, written confirmation made by the next 
mail, and where not telephoned immediate delivery by mes- 
senger. Mr. Cross also filed about a dozen letters of com- 
plaint by Rochester concerns. He said he had been informed 
that company managers had reported to Washington that 
they could save money if only one delivery of a message was 
made. 


Union 


Mr. Overbaugh said the complaint to the company did 
said he did not 
believe that there was a general demand for delivery by tele- 
phone and delivery later of the original, but Commissioner 
informed him that there was a demand. Mr. Over- 
baugh said perhaps the commission would not care to make 


not specify, except in a general way. He 


Irvine 
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an order in view of the fact that the telegraph company is 
under federal control. 

“What's the difference?” asked Commissioner Barhite. 
“Do you claim the refusal to deliver comes from Washington 
or the officials of the company?” 

Mr. Overbaugh said the company was operated by the 
Postmaster ‘General, but he did not know that there was an 
order in this particular matter. It might be that the Post- 
master General has made an order, but he did not know of it. 

Chairman Hill said the commission wanted to get at the 
facts and it had issued the order for a basis for any action 
which may be taken. 





Ohio 
The Burton Telephone Company has filed with the Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio, effective as of January 1, 1919, 
a change in the telephone rental rates as follows: 
Within the corporation limits of either the municipality 


of Burton, Ohio, or Middlefield, Ohio: 
Yearly Rate 


Business—Individual Line, Primary Station............ $27.00 


Business—Four-party Line, Each Primary Station..... 21.00 
Residence—Individual Line, Primary Station........... 21.00 
Residence—Four-party Line, Each Primary Station..... 18.00 


Outside the corporation limits of either Burton or Mid+ 
dlefield as follows: 
Party Gane, Beck Premary Station... 0.0.0.0 .0ssaaces $18.00 

A discount of 75 cents per quarter will be allowed from 
each of the above rates if the bill is paid on or before the last 
day of the first month of the quarter in which payment is due. 

Extension telephones (within same building): 
EE ey eee eee $12.00 net 
PO, MM EMUNOO 6 .a-vin's ono 5.00s 6 iccue do denset 





The State Public Utilities Commission has approved in- 
creased rates for the Ohio State Telephone Company in 
Toledo and also fixed a tentative valuation of the company’s 
property in that city. The new rates are: For individual 
business lines, $48 to $60 per year; two-party lines, $40 to $48; 
individual residence lines, $30 to $36; two-party residence 
lines, $2+ to $27. The commission also approved an increase 
from $ “ to $21 for four-party residence lines in East Toledo. 

Th. tentative valuation of the company’s property was 
fixed by the commission at $3,089,578.09 as of April 1, 1918. 





The State Public Utilities Commission by official order 
made permanent the tentative valuation of the Ohio State 
Telephone Company’s properties in Cleveland. The present 
value as finally determined is $3,886,778.29. The reproduction 
value is placed at $4,352,441.93. The valuation is made as of 
April 1, 1914. 





Oklahoma 


No orders will be issued on the applications of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Company for permission to increase 
rates for telephone service in about 40 small cities and towns 
of the state until after each individual case has been heard, it 
was stated by the Corporation Commission. 

It is planned by the commission to hold a series of hear- 
ings throughout the state in the sections where the advances 
are asked in order to give all interested parties an opportunity 
of being heard. Numerous protests have been pouring into 


the commission’s office the last few days against the proposed 
increases. 

It is understood that since the war, which paved the way 
for an endless number of requests for higher rates by public 
service corporations, is over there may be a general tighten- 
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ing up on the question of granting higher rates for public 
service of all character. Poor telephone service in many 
places, which has been attributed by telephone managers to 
war conditions and the scarcity of efficient help, also is likely 
to be investigated unless there is improvement soon. 





Oregon 


It is ordered that the Nehalem Telephone and Telegraph 
Company be authorized to discontinue its present rates and to 
establish in lieu thereof those found to be reasonable. 

Just, reasonable and not unjustly discriminatory rates for the 
applicant to charge for its service are as follows: 

Party Lame, Residence Rates... .. 2.6.2. .cesccess $2.00 per month 
gs ge Oe ee a re 2.50 per month 

These rates contemplate the ownership and maintenance of 
all telephone instruments by the company. In every instance 
where the instrument is owned by the subscriber, the company will 
pay a rental of 25c per month or $3.00 per year for the use and 
maintenance thereof. 

A reasonable date for 


December 1, 1918. 


this order to become effective is 





The commission finds that the service afforded by the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company to its patrons within the 
State of Oregon, and particularly in the city of Portland, is 
unjust, unreasonable, insufficient and inadequate; that the pre- 
dominant cause of the depreciated and impaired service afforded 
by said company is its failure to provide a sufficient number of 
skilled operators. 

It is ordered that the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany provide a sufficient number of skilled operators and adopt 
such other measures as may be necessary to afford to its patrons 
reasonable, sufficient and adequate telephone service. 





Pennsylvania 


Leave is granted to the Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania to post, publish and file, effective on one day’s notice, an 
amendment to its tariff, providing for certain installation charges 
prescribed by the Postmaster General in Order No. 1931, later 
amended in Bulletin No. 8. 

It is provided, however, that said amendment shall not re- 
main in force and effect for a longer period than the duration of 
the existing war between the United States Government and the 
German Government and while the telephone company is being 
operated under federal control. This amendment is allowed 
subject to such complaints as may be hereafter lodged against it 
and to such decisions and orders as shall be made by the com- 
mission thereon. 


Washington 

On petition of James T. Shaw, counsel for the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, representing Postmaster General 
A. S. Burleson as director of telephone and telegraph service, the 
Public Service Commission postponed its general hearing on 
telephone rate increases to January 15. The date originally set 
when Burleson asked the state commission to hear complaints in 
this state was December 26, and the principal cities of the state 
have been preparing to present their protest against higher rates 
on that date. 

It is now stated that Burleson’s latest announcement of a 
heavy prospective reduction in long distance telephone tolls has 
complicated the situation to such an extent that more time must 
be allowed in which to work out prognostications of what effect 
the intended toll reductions will have on the company’s operating 
revenue. It may be assumed that as the Jower toll rates are cut 
the higher local rates will have to be raised in order to make up 
the consequent deficiency in revenue. Commissioner Spinning 
expressed an opinion that under Burleson’s directions the state 
commission will also have to consider whether the income of the 
company will bear the toll rate reduction announced by Burleson 
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The Public Service Commission received a formal protest 
from the city of Spokane against the increased telephone rates. 
The Spokane council holds the commission has jurisdiction. The 
commission announced it will take no action further in- 
structions are received from Burleson. 


until 


West Virginia 
The Public Service Commission has authorized the Independ- 
ent Home Telephone Company, operating in Ritchie county, to 
increase its rates and put into effect the following schedule: 


Rural lines, $7 a year; rural telephones, $12 a year; business tele- 
phones, $18 a year; all tolls, 10 cents. 


Wisconsin 

After a two hours’ conference with the officials of the Wis- 
consin Company the commission Friday night gave out the fol- 
lowing statement: 

The Railroad Commission has been making a very careful 
and detailed study of the telephone service throughout the State 
of Wisconsin, with especial reference to the conditions obtaining. 
During the period of the war the large numbers of operators 
called to other lines of activity naturally reduced the quality of 
the service noticeably. The commission has been aware of this 
fact, but has felt that the companies were unable to apply the 
proper remedy without perhaps harming other lines of industry 
in a way that would not be to the interest of all concerned. 

Since the signing of the armistice conditions have improved 
slightly, but the commission felt that it should make a careful 
study of the situation to ascertain whether the improvements 
being made were commensurate with the necessity. 

It is well known by all that telephone service as well as all 
other business activities has not been as efficient during the last 
year and the public is interested to know whether the same ag- 
gressive attention to efficiency is now being exercised as had been 
prevalent before. 

With this in view a conference was held at the office of the 
commission for the purpose of canvassing thoroughly the gen- 
eral situation and for the purpose of determining whether reason- 
able progress was being made in returning to normal standards of 
service in so far as the Wisconsin Telephone Company was con- 
cerned. 

The rules laid down by the commission in 1914 as to what 
should constitute standard telephone service have been very gen- 
erally adopted as reasonable and as a matter to be depended upon 

In attendance at this conference were H. O. Seymour, general 
manager; F. E. Chandler, traffic superintendent; F. M. McEniry, 
commercial superintendent, and T. N. Moor, district manager for 
the Madison district. 

The whole situation was carefully canvassed and traffic 
studies made by the company were compared with traffic studies 
previously made by the engineering department of the com- 
mission, ; 

On the whole it is the opinion of the commission that the 
company has the situation well in hand; that the efficiency of the 
operating force is, on the whole, better; and, although the recent 
traffic studies show that service is not as good as it had been 
previous to the war, it is felt that the patrons of the telephone 
companies may reasonably expect normal service within a short 
time 


Increased rates have been granted the Antigo Telephone Cor- 
poration by the Wisconsin Railway Commission. The increases 
were less than those asked in the petition submitted. 


District Meetings in lowa 
November 27 the managers of the Independent tele- 
phone companies of Southwestern Iowa met at the club 
rooms at Creston, Iowa, in district convention. C. C. 
Deering of Des Moines, secretary of the state association, 
had just returned from Washington, D. C., with valuable 
information and interpretations of government control of 
telephones. Those attending from Adair county were 
Sam Kreps, C. F. Roark, F. E. Sears, Henry Hyda, 

William Spellman. Mr. Kreps was chairman. 
At Mason City December 3 Postmaster General 
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Burleson’s recent orders issued to the telephone companies 
of the United States were discussed by representatives of 
the telephone companies in and about Mason City. 
Charles C. Deering, secretary of the Independent Tele- 
phone Association of lowa, was in charge of the meet- 
ing. Subsequent meetings were held in Ft. Dodge and 
Marshalltown. 

F. L. Eldridge of Chicago was in attendance. Others 
were Mr. Peshak of St. Ansgar, James Flood of Osage, 
P. A. Davenport of Belmond, O. A. Dahl of Titonka, 
Mr. Hammond and Ole Groe of Lake Mills. The at- 
tendance in all numbered about 25 representatives. 

There were two sessions, one in the morning and one 
in the afternoon. Secretary Deering explained the new 
orders in satisfactory manner. There were also dis- 
cussions. 

The convention at Grinnell of representatives of 
Independent telephone companies was a very successful 
meeting. The companies of the district were well repre- 
sented. Following a lunch at the Monroe Hotel provided 
by the Interior Telephone Company of Grinnell, a busi- 
ness meeting was held at the Elks Club building. State 
Senator P. C. Holdoegal of Rockwell City was in the 
chair. Charles C. Deering, secretary of the Iowa Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, was secretary of the 
meeting. 

There were no long speeches made, but several sub- 
jects were discussed informally, nearly all those present 
taking part. The men seemed to think they were up 
against a condition, not a theory, in the government con- 
trol of telephone lines. The discussion hinged more on 
the details of procedure under the new regime than the 
rights or wrongs of the government’s action in this 
respect. 

Those present expressed their appreciation of the 
courtesies extended to them by the local company, the 
Elks and other citizens. 

Following are the names of those in attendance and 
the companies they represented : 

Harry Brower, maintenance department, What 
Cheer Telephone Company, What Cheer, Iowa; George 
Mushrush, maintenance department, Interior Telephone 
Company, Grinnell; W. A. Taylor, manager, Searsboro 
Telephone Company, Searsboro; H. L. Husted, wire 
chief, Interior Telephone Company, Grinnell; S. B. 
Green, manager, New Sharon Public Utilities Company, 
New Sharon, Iowa; E. L. Gaines, instructor, Army Voca- 
tional School, S. U. I., Iowa City; P. C. Holdoegel, 
manager, Central Mutual Telephone Company, Rockwell 
City; A. E. Budlong, manager, Commercial Telephone 
Company, Toledo; Floyd Steele, manager, Union Dale 
Telephone Company, Riverside; F. L. Eldridge, sales- 
man, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, Chicago ; 
J. A. Duncan, salesman, Illinois Electric Company, Chi- 
cago; Harold L. Beyer, president, Interior Telephone 
Company, Grinnell; W. H. Fowler, owner, Fowler Tele- 
phone Company, Pella; Charles C. Deering, secretary, 
Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines; 
G. L. Saunders, secretary, Interior Telephone Company, 
Grinnell; D. C. Phillips, president, Marengo Telephone 
Company, Marengo; W. L. Agee, manager, What Cheer 
Telephone ‘Company, What Cheer; H. W. Bone, man- 
ager, Interior Telephone Company, Montezuma; J. C. 
Martin, foreman, Interior Telephone Company, Grinnell; 
Guy Francis, maintenance department, Interior Telephone 
Company, Grinnell; L. Carpenter, owner and manager, 
Steamboat Rock Telephone Company, Steamboat Rock, 
Iowa; J. W. Calhoun, owner and manager, Eldon Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company, Eldon. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
which this country fought, appreciate the necessity of continu- 
ance of unremitting effort in order that the world may be re- 
stored to normal conditions as quickly as possible and the bless- 
ings of peace brought to all peoples. 

In the accomplishment of these results the highest efficiency 
of the great commercial and industrial powers of our own coun- 
try and that of the Allied nations will be developed only through 
co-operative effort and common counsel. 

In order, therefore, to contribute to the fullest toward the 
prompt solution of the problem presented, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States is requested to enlist the co- opera- 
tion of national bodies devoted to the extension and promotion 
of American commerce and particularly foreign trade, in the 
appointment of a commission representative of American busi- 
ness, which shall proceed without delay to Europe and establish 
machinery for the following purposes: 

A. To study at first hand the reconstruction needs of 
European countries in conjunction with business men 
of these nations, in order to advise the business men of 
the United States as to how they may be most helpful in 
meeting the necessities of Europe and caring for the 
interests of American industry and commerce. 

B. To be available to the peace delegates of the United 
States for any needed information which they may be 
able to present or for any other aid which may be given 
through the medium of such a commission. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States also is re- 
quested to appoint members of the Commission to represent the 
business men of the United States at the forthcoming meeting 
of the Permanent Committees of the International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce. 

MARKETS FOR FOREIGN TRADE 

We strongly urge upon our government the vital necessity 
of encouraging and developing our foreign trade through all 
appropriate means possible, in order that the production of in- 
dustry may afford employment to wage earners and prosperity 
to the nation. 

It has long been the policy of this nation to cultivate rela- 
tions of close sympathy with the nations of the western hemi- 
sphere as expressed in the Monroe Doctrine. We believe that 
those relations should be supplemented and strengthened by a 
vigorous development of our commercial and financial associa- 
tion with our neighbors of North and South America. 

The government’s control of shipping should be brought to 
the accomplishment of this purpose as soon as it is consistent 
with other urgent needs, and the work of the Pan-American 
Union should be continued and broadened in scope. 

PROPERTY RIGHTS IN MEXICO 

By provisions in a constitution adopted while much of the 
country was engaged in civil strife, and through subsequent leg- 
islation, Mexican authorities have threatened rights acquired by 
Americans in good faith, especially in minerals, including petro- 
leum. Against threatened confiscation the American govern- 
ment made formal protests. The attitude taken by the Ameri- 
can government is heartily commended as in accordance with 
obvious justice. 

EDUCATION FOR FOREIGN COMMERCE 

In the larger opportunities which are to be opened to Ameri- 
can business men to play a part in the international commerce of 
the world the need will be felt for more men who are trained 
to a knowledge and understanding of the languages, the business 
methods and the habits of thought of foreign lands. Complete 
success can only come to those who succeed in putting them- 
selves into full accord and sympathy with the peoples with whom 
they are to deal. 

We urge upon our industrials that they take steps to pro- 
vide opportunities to young men to obtain an education in the 
practices of overseas commerce and finance and in the practical 
use of foreign languages. 

We call the attention of the various departments of govern- 
ment and of educators to the importance of this matter and ask 
that special efforts be made to supplement the valuable work 
already done and to open up every facility to the furtherance 
of a successful prosecution of this educational work. 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORIES 
The Forest Products Laboratories, of the United States For- 


est Service, have rendered valuable service through scientific in- 
vestigation of the physical properties of American woods and 
their adaptability for structural, industrial and ornamental usage. 
It is of great importance to American industry that the govern- 
ment should extend and adequately maintain the work of the For- 
est Products Laboratories. 
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COST ACCOUNTING 

It is the sense of this Convention that a system of uniform 

cost accounting should be adopted by each industry. 
COUNCIL AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Your committee has given serious consideration to the sug- 
gestion that following this conference an executive committee 
should be appointed to relate the efforts of the various war serv- 
ice committees, keep them continuously informed on matters of 
common interest, and co-ordinate their work on national problems. 

It is the conviction of your committee that it is absolutely es- 
sential to the stability of business in this country and the prompt 
and wise solution of our problems that the war service commit- 
tees should continue their work in co-operation with government 
agencies and now turn their attention to the new questions with 
which the country is faced. We therefore recommend that all 
present committees so represent their industries and that an Ex- 
ecutive Committee be named with as little delay as possible. 

At the meeting of the chairman of the war service commit- 
tees held in Washington, D. C., on December 12, 1917, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States was requested to under- 
take the organization of committees in all the industries not then 
represented. 

By vote this conference also requested that the War Service 
Executive Committee of the National Chamber should act as the 
executive committee of these committees of the industries. 

At the meeting in December, 1917, it was suggested to the 
War Service Executive Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States that as soon as practicable a council be ap- 
pointed representative of all the industries which would act as 
advisory to the War Service Executive Committee. 

It is believed that the time has now arrived when such a 
council should be formed and it is recommended that this coun- 
cil be composed of the chairmen of the war service committees. 

The Board of Directors of the National Chamber has stated 
that, if it be the desire of this Convention, the Chamber will be 
glad to reconstitute its War Service Executive Committee and 
have it continue to serve in the same capacity in which it has 
acted during the war, directing attention particularly to the 
problems of reconstruction affecting all industries. 

In this direction the Chamber would wish to make the co- 
operation of these committees on a national scale as effective as 
possible, and it will continue to publish such bulletins and re- 
ports as may be necessary for their benefit, and place at their 
service the facilities of its general headquarters in Washington 
and its branch offices. 

It is the opinion of 
should immediately take 
Chamber to undertake this 
sents the following resolutions: 


that this Conference 
willingness of the 
therefore pre- 


your committee 
advantage of the 
responsibility, and it 


hamber of 


Resolved, That this conference requests the ( 
Commerce of the United States to appoint a War Service Ex- 
ecutive Committee of such number as may seem best to relate 


the efforts of all of the Wal Service Committees, and to aid in 
making effective the action of this conference and pledges its 
assistance to the National Chamber in securing the service on 
the Committee of such leaders of industry as may be called to 
act. 

Resolved, That the chairmen of the War Service Commit- 
tees of the industries, or in their absence the vice-chairmen, shall 
a Council to be advisory to the War Service Execu- 
and to meet from time to time at the call of 
Committee or any twenty-five members of the 


constitute 
tive Committee, 
the Executive 
Council. 

Resolved, That 
industries not now 
Service Executive Committee or by the 

NATIONAL TRADE ASSOCIATION 

The experiences of the war have demonstrated the 
value of national trade organizations service to the 
country as well as to industry. 


representing 


War 


Committees 
recognized by the 
Council. 


new War Service 
organized may be 


clearly 
and their 


the plan of organizing 


This conference heartily approves 
each industry in the country in a representative national trade 
association and expresses the belief that every dealer, jobber, 


manufacturer and producer of raw materials should be a mem- 

ber of the national organization in his trade and cordially sup- 

port it in its work. 
RESOLUTIONS TO NEW COMMITTEE 


Conference shall 


EXECUTIVE 
this 


The Executive Committee created by 
give consideration and study to the resolutions which are re- 
Clearance Committee, and it shall have 


ferred to it by the 
power to take such action upon such resolutions as it may con- 


sider proper. 
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Of Interest to the Trade 


What the Telephone and Accessory Manufacturers are Doing to Advance the Art 


Release of Needed Men Now In Army 

Employers in urgent need of former employees who 
are enlisted men in Army camps and depots within the 
United States are advised to communicate with such men, 
asking them to request their discharge of the camp 
authorities. 

No such requests should be made merely as a matter 
of convenience to an employer, but only when the former 
employee’s services are in urgent demand. 

Federal directors and local superintendents are in- 
structed to give wide publicity to the foregoing and to the 
following order by the War Department, upon which it 
is based: 

DEPARTMENT. 


November 21, 


WAR 
191s. 
Circular No. 77. 

1. Department commanders within the United States, com 
manders of ports of embarkation, and commanders of camps 
under the jurisdiction of department commanders or of chiefs 
of bureaus of the War Department are authorized to discharge 
enligted men upon their own application when there is sickness 
or other distress in the soldier’s family or when he ts needed to 
resume employment in an industry or occupation in which there 
is urgent need of his services; provided that such discharge will 
not disrupt or cripple an existing organization and that the sol- 
dier’s services can be spared. 

Consideration will be given to the fact that the machinery 

of the camps must be utilized in the demobilization of the Army, 
and due regard must be taken that it is not retarded by the dis- 
charge of personnel connected therewith. 
2. The instructions contained herein apply only to indi- 
vidual and exceptional cases and are not intended to release men 
in large groups or blocks for any general employment 
cupation, 

3. Application for discharge under the provision of this 
circular will be made in each individual case by the soldier con- 
cerned and through his immediate commanding officer. No man 
who voluntarily enlisted prior to April 1, 1917, will be discharged 
under this authority. 

4. Men discharged under these instructions will be included 
in such weekly reports of men discharged as are required by the 
War Department. 


ases of 


wT OC=- 


a, character indicated arising in places not cov- 
ered by this authority will be forwarded to The Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Army for final instruction. 

By order of the Secretary of War 


Peyton C. Marcu, General, Chief of Staff. 


Employers who desire to employ a_ considerable 
number of discharged soldiers should immediately notify 
the Federal directors of the United States Employment 
Service for the States in which the work is located. 

Full details as to numbers and qualifications of men 
wanted, wages, hours, housing and working conditions, 
etc., must accompany all such requests for men. 


Minnesota Meets in January 


Rates, wages and post-war construction problems 
will be discussed by about 300 representatives of inde- 
pendent telephone companies at the Ryan hotel in St. 
Paul January 21, 22 and 23, when the Minnesota Inde- 
pendent Telephone will hold its annual 
meeting. 

Tax problems also will be discussed. The state tax 
commission proposes an increase in the gross earnings 
tax on all telephone companies except purely mutual 
farmers companies. 


association 


New Stromberg-Carlson Magneto 
Telephone Bulletin 


Telephone companies and individuals on the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company’s mail- 
ing list will receive within the course of the next two or 
three weeks a copy of a new 24-page bulletin on magneto 
telephones. 

In looking through this bulletin it is evident that the 
Stromberg-Carlson Company has done more than to pro- 
duce a mere catalogue of its telephones, for the publica- 
tion contains much information of an educational nature 
which should appeal to every telephone man. The bulle- 
tin covers wall, desk and combination types of subscrib- 
er’s sets; service-bettering attachments such as the bat- 
tery saver, sure-ring condenser, and non-interfering push 
button, also accessories such as extension bells and mag- 
neto test sets. 

Anyone interested in the telephone industry can 
obtain a copy of this publication by writing the company’s 
\dvertising Department at Rochester, N. Y., for Bulletin 
No. 1024. 


Feature of Kellogg Desk Stand Saves 
Maintenance 


You have, no doubt, held your desk stand in the 
same position as the one shown in the accompanying 


eee | 





The Receiver Will Not Fall Of. 
illustration, but possibly may never have noticed the 
extreme position of the receiver, because it did not fall off. 

Considerable annoyance is caused by the receiver 
falling off the switch hook, breaking or damaging articles 
on the desk or table. Oftentimes, in reaching for the 
telephone, it is necessary to tilt it at a considerable angle. 

The Kellogg hookswitch is so designed that the re- 
ceiver will not fall off, due fo any ordinary tilting of 
the telephone. 

This feature reduces the possibility of receiver shell 
breaking. Operating records throughout the world, states 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., show that the 
Kellogg desk stand has no equal for practicability, econ- 
omy, durability, appearance and general efficiency. 
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Stromberg-Carlson at the Illinois 


Convention 

It was evident from the exhibit made by the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company at the 
Illinois Independent Telephone Convention in Peoria, III, 
on December 10-13, that production and shipping diff- 
culties now hold no terrors for the company’s energetic 
advertising department. A portable lantern slide pro- 
jector and several hundred interesting views took the 
place of an elaborate display of equipment and told the 
story of Stromberg-Carlson products in a way that mere 
samples of apparatus could not begin to do. 

A screen was erected in one end of a large room 
and several complete “shows” were given during the con- 
vention before capacity “houses.” One of these exhibi- 
tions was in fact a trip through the big 10-acre Stromberg- 
Carlson factory at Rochester, in which many interesting 
steps in the manufacture of telephones and switchboards 
were projected upon the screen. For the more technically 
inclined, there were illustrated talks on the design and 
equipment of some of the latest developments in switch- 
board manufacture that have been recently made by the 
company. Then, too, were some views of a big Chinese 
central office installation showing the boy operators at 
work on a big 9000 line Stromberg-Carlson switchboard 
besides many other pictures of different parts of the same 
exchange. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
Company was represented by P. D. Myers, salesman for 
Illinois, C. W. Schafer and A. J. Johnson of Chicago and 
W. C. Freeman of Rochester. 





Telephone to Harmonize with Louis 


XIV Furnishings 


The accompanying illustration shows an example of 
art in the telephone line. It is in reality a combination of 
art work and quality telephone apparatus, for the removal 
of the art work reveals a standard Kellogg Grabaphone 





A Louis XIV Grabaphone—But Not Antique. 


of which there are thousands in service not only in the 
United States but throughout the world. 

The Grabaphone was purchased for use in a bedroom 
of the Louis XIV style and the telephone, an instrument 
unknown in that period, but an absolute necessity today, 
had to blend with the surroundings so as to improve the 
general effect. The owner has succeeded very well in 
obtaining the desired result. 

All exposed metal parts were silver plated and the 
Bakelite handle, mouthpiece and receiver shell were 
enameled in the old ivory finish. Pink floral decorations 
covered the base, receiver and handle. A pink silk cord 


with silver thread winding through it was used and pink 
plush replaced the green felt on the base. 
stated that this was indeed a rich “tone.” 


The owner 
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Labor Distribution Study 


A conference of far reaching importance will be held 
in Washington, beginning January 6, when the United 
States Employment Service of the Department of Labor 
opens a two weeks’ normal training course for examin- 
ers. Upon the completion of the course those who have 
acceptably passed through it will be sent out a trained 
and efficient staff to make standard the use of a common 
agency under the government for labor distribution and 
placement. 

Thirty employees of the Employment Service have 
been designated to take the first course, on completion of 
which they will be returned to their own states, so far as 
possible, and there will train their own examiners for 
service. 

Men from fifteen states have been selected to attend 
this first conference and take the course, and will gener- 
ally be assigned to field work in pairs. 

Instructional talks on the scope and methods of the 
service will be given by administration officers in charge 
of the various divisions of the work and topics of major 
importance dealing with the part of the Employment 
Service in the whole field of industrial adjustment, will 
be discussed at evening lectures, by men who are leaders 
in shaping the labor program for the country. 

At this conference there will be issued an official 
set of instructions covering the same topics for the work 
in the states, thus gaining uniformity of instruction to 
local officers. The course is an intensive one, embodying 
thoroughness and breadth of instruction, as may be in- 
ferred from a glance at the program and plan of study. 
Many prominent persons will give the students the benefit 
of their experience and study of the subject, which, it is 
agreed, is one of the great vital problems with which the 
government has to deal. The course and subjects for 
discussion are as follows: 

First Day—Explanation of Reasons for and Meth- 
ods of Conference and Training in State. Purpose and 
Development of U. S. Employment Service. Present 
Industrial Conditions. Competitive Basis but Maintain- 
ing Advanced Standards gained in War Periods. Neces- 
sity for Knowing Local Conditions. The Limited but 
Vital Part of the Employment Bureau in the Field of 
Industrial Adjustment. 

Second Day—Round Table on Office Layout. Gen- 
eral Discussion of Work to Date. Functions of Director 
General. Contacts with Department of Labor, ete. 
What the Examiners Should Note in Modern Industrial 
Production. Special Agencies with which Examiners 
Must Work. Neet for Local Survey of Community. 
Industrial, Labor and Government Agencies. Knowl- 
edge of Their Standards. 

Third Day—Round Table on Interviewing and Place- 
ment. Plans for Demobilization of Soldiers and War 
Workers. Enlightened Industry and the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. 

Fourth Day—Interviewing Placement. Fiscal and 
Personal Regulations. Special Considerations in Placing 
Women. 

Fifth Day—Round Table on Special Departments. 
Field Organization. Co-ordination of Sections and 
Groups within Service. The Examiner and his Contact 
with Employers. Organized Labor and the Service. 

Sixth Day—Trade Tests. The Morale of the Serv- 
ice. Dinner and Good Fellowship. 





Eighth Day—Functions of Federal Director. State 
Organization—Contact with Labor and Jobs. Clearance 
in States. Round Table on Reports and Forms. Trade 
Tests. 
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Ninth Day—Organization of Local District. Labor 
Community Boards. Survey of Community Needs and 
Possibilities. Clearance Summing Up. Round Table 
on Files and Filing. 

Tenth Day—Organization and Work in Local Office. 
Sources of Work. Round Table on Job Soliciting. Em- 
ployment Experiences Abroad and Successful Extension 
Here. 

Eleventh Day—Special Problems in Junior Place- 
ment. Special Problems Relating to Handicapped. 
Round Table on Recruiting. 

Twelfth Day—Round Table on Casual Labor: In- 
dustrial, Railroad, Farm, Day Work (Domestic). The 
Organization of the Casual Labor Market. ‘Written 
Examination. Summing-up Course and Methods of 
Training in States. The Potential Permanent Value of 
the U. S. Employment Service. 

Thirteenth Day—Individual Conferences. Instruc- 
tions on Methods of Training and Rating Examiners. 

Nathan A. Smith, assistant director general of the 
U. S. Employment Service, in commenting on this pro- 
gram, says: 

“The training of our personnel is the most impor- 
tant thing we have before us. We have rendered effect- 
ive service to the nation in assuring a sufficient working 
force to those industries engaged in vital war production. 
We are launched upon a vital program to replace in the 
industries of peace the millions of men and women who 
have served in the military and industrial armies of our 
country. And we are looking forward to the time when 
through a well established and efficiently co-ordinated 
chain of labor exchanges we can do much to eliminate 
unemployment and the retardation of production. 

“Born of the war and tested by it, we have yet before 
us the real test of success. From now on we can serve 
the workers and the industries only if they are efficient. 
We have no repressive powers of law; we can justify 
our existence and establish the long needed and univers- 
ally desired public employment service only if we make 


good. Our success depends primarily upon the daily 
work of the examiners in the local offices. By the 


quality of their work, by their comprehension of the 
difficult and delicate task that is theirs the Service will 
be judged. 

“In order, then, that we may all uniformly grasp 
the vision of our work, and may intelligently develop a 
standard practice in the field of regularized employment, 
we are inaugurating a program of training for all the 
personnel of our Service. The instruction that is to he 
given at the first Normal Conference, and the content 
of knowledge that will develop therefrom—for we shall 
learn much from the experience of the States—will be 
carried back to all the examiners and others in the 
Service who represent it before the public. 

“We call upon the Federal directors throughout the 
country to give their heartiest support to this work, feel- 
ing that it is the keynote of our future success. And 
we call upon all members of the Service to enter upon 
this program of mutual training and self-development 
in the spirit of fellowship and professional pride that will 
make our common task a truly great service to the 
people.” 


Atlanta Companies Combine 
\n ordinance passed by city council of Atlanta, Ga., 
and approved by the aldermanic board permitting the 
taking over of the Atlanta Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany of the Southern Bell Telephone Company, has been 
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signed by Mayor Candler. The Atlanta Telephone Com- 
pany had a system of about 2,000 telephones. 

The amalgamation, it has been stated, has beén 
approved by Postmaster General Burleson. 





Michigan Long Distance Decreases 


That Michigan long distance telephone business in 
intercompany traffic declined 12 to 10 per cent for the 
10 months ending August, 1918, compared with the cor- 
responding 10 months in 1917, was the report made by 
Roy F. Mapes, secretary and treasurer of the Michigan 
Independent Telephone and Traffic Association at a meet- 
ing of the directors. This loss was less than was ex- 
pected, however, Mr. Mapes said. 


Whether the decrease was due to government control 
of the telephone business or to general war conditions 
the directors were unable to decide. Effects of the gov- 
ernment control were discussed and also the possible 
future policy regarding new moves of the telephone 
companies. 

That the present telephone situation will develop 
into elimination of competition in territories, including 
independent companies taking over Bell properties in 
certain sections, including Grand Rapids, and vice versa, 
and that telephone rates will be advanced to insure a 
profitable return to investors, a fair rate to consumers, 
considering the elimination of cost’ for two telephones, 
and allow for increased wages for telephone employes, 
was the opinion expressed at the meeting. 

Discussing government control, telephone owners 
agreed that they have been fairly treated by the gov- 
ernment. 

Financing, companies and increasing membership 
were discussed. 





South American Telegraph 

American development of telegraphic service in 
South. and Central America made a big step forward 
when the Central & South American Telegraph Company 
received the rights from Argentina and Uruguay to lay 
and operate cables between the two republics. Con- 
nections will link Buenos Aires with Montevideo. The 
company already has all necessary material on hand in 
3uenos Aires for the connections between the cable land- 
ings and its offices in Buenos Aires and Montevideo. It 
is expected the wires will be working within nine months. 

Brazil recently granted the company the concession 
to’ establish cable communication between Rio Janeiro 
and Cuba, touching places in northern Brazil and pos- 
sibly the West Indies. The company has two cables con- 
necting New York with Guantanamo, Cuba, thence to 
Colon, Panama. 





Train Telephone Meets Tests 


An official report from Moncton, N. B., states that 
in the presence of officials of the Canadian government 
and railways. the MacFarlane device, named after its 
inventor, W. W. MacFarlane, of Philadelphia, for voice 
transmission between a moving train and a dispatcher’s 
office, has betn given its public tests and demonstrated 
its efficiency. 

The device worked successfully in connection with 
trunk line telephones in general commercial service, 
and also between a car of the train and the locomotive. 
The transmission is made through wheel and axle, 
without the aid of a contributing medium. 
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Appendix I|—Referendum Number Eleven —Concluded 


the Berlin and Milan decrees of the Napoleonic wars, over- 

looks the immense difference in the character and importance 
of international intercourse in those times and now. If, a hundred 
years ago, a capital were isolated for weeks, business elsewhere 
went on either unaware or almost unconcerned, but the sudden 
isolation of the capitals of Europe in August, 1914, compelled 
practically every government in the world instantly to take ex- 
traordinary measures to reorganize its whole commercial and 
financial life. The swiftness and intricacy of modern inter- 
relations give to their interruption a drastic and far-reaching 
effect formerly unknown. 

Had such a plan to put compulsion automatically into effect 
been in existence during the tense weeks just prior to last 
summer’s declarations of war, your committee believes delay 
might have been secured for a conference, and the war perhaps 
averted. 

If military force is to be used between nations, it is incom- 
parably preferable that it shall be used for the enforcement of 
recognized international law, which ultimately would, by this 
means, replace war. 

Your committee has studied sympathetically the arguments 
of those who on principle oppose all force, even to enforce law 
instead of war; likewise the argument of those who respect the 
tradition that the United States should “keep free of entangling 
alliances.” It must be conceded that the latter describes a past 
policy under which our nation has grown in prosperity and 
happiness. But your committee is forced to see that our country 
is already directly involved in the present war, because the lives 
and prosperity of American citizens have been involved, and 
because the future peace and prosperity of our country will be 
involved in the settlement of the war. 

Your committee believes that American citizens, realizing 
the world’s imperative need of the substitution of law for war, 
if militarism is not to dominate, are ready, nay, feel it the clear 
call of duty, to take their share of the work and responsibility 
necessary to establish this substitution. We cannot escape if we 
would. We would not if we could. The call of women and 
children, of the helpless and the weak, suffering indescribably 
from needless war, is an irresistible compulsion to all Americans 
and not least to American business men. 

Knowing that civilization is made up of the work and suffer- 
ing and martyrdoms of the past, we are willing, yes, anxious, to 
“pay back” in kind, if necessary, what we are enjoying, if thereby 
we can help on this greatest forward step of civilization—the 
substitution of law for war. 

OPPORTUNITY FOR UNITED STATES TO INFLUENCE 

SETTLEMENT 

Your committee believes that the time is ripe as never before 
for the fundamental advance in civilization that the establishing 
of an International Court and Council represents. We know 
that the hope and the best and sanest thinking of the world have 
been in that direction. It is the inevitable road forward as shown 
by the agreement of forty-four nations. But never before has 
the will for it been made so powerful as it has been made by 
the present war. Not only in the neutral nations, but also in 
some of the fighting nations, the will for more permanent peace 
after this war has been greatly strengthened. The most impor- 
tant of the fighting nations are reiterating that they are fighting 
for it as a chief purpose. 

Moreover, even the selfish interests of the fighting nations 
will compel them, at the close of the war, to favor the greatest 
practical substitution of law for war by the creation of inter- 
national tribunals. ‘For the alternative will be the constant 
danger that existing alliances may be undermined even by 


T te objection that past embargoes were ineffective, notably 


differences over the terms of settlement themselves with results 
similar to those that caused the second Balkan war, or under- 
mined by conflicting national interests and purposes in the years 
succeeding the war. The time must inevitably come when the 
world will provide some better method than war for dealing 
with the questions that arise between nations. Your committee 
believe that it is practically possible that the time has arrived, 
if the United States will do its share of the work. There is 
little real hope for success if the United States is not a part 
of it. For it is being demonstrated by this war that success in 
modern war depends largely on adequate supplies of ammunition 
and other war materials. Of these, the United States is capable 
of the largest and least interrupted production. If, at the close 
of the war, there exists the legalized purpose of the United 
States to join in the work needed to enforce peace, there will 
be a most practical reason to expect success for this so necessary 
step forward. In fact the beginning of the necessary organiza- 
tion may be in existence at that time by reason of agreements 
between the United States and some of the neutral nations of 
South America and Europe. It is a great opportunity, perhaps 
the greatest that has ever come to any nation. It is a great 
adventure, practically within our power to promote—an enter- 
prise that appeals to all that is best in us—an opportunity we will 
not miss. Epwarp A. FILene, Chairman. 

P. H. GapspENn, 

Epwarp HippEn, 

Herpert S. Houston, 

H. A. MeELpruM, 

Georce E. Roserts, 

Paut H. SAUNDERS. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST CERTAIN COMMITTEE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
October 20, 1915. 
O the Board of Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States: 

In obedience to the resolution of your Board, by which the 
report of the Special Committee on Economic Results of the 
War and American Business was ordered submitted to a refer- 
endum vote, to be accompanied with arguments against recom- 
mendations involved, and by which the undersigned were ap- 
pointed a committee of your Board with power to approve the 
report and arguments for such submission, we now have the 
honor to submit the following: 

First: The Special Committee’s report itself contains the 
arguments in favor of the recommendations, and we have thought 
it unwise to attempt to add anything further. 

Second: Some considerations in opposition which may be 
deserving of attention are contained in the following statement: 

(a) It is assumed that the first four proposals of the Com- 
mittee are directed to conditions so well understood, and that 
the agreement about the answers to them is so nearly universal 
as to render unnecessary any attempt to formulate objections 
to them. : 

(b) Doubt will probably arise with respect to the fifth pro- 
posal, which involves the adoption of a new principle, and which, 
however moderate in its immediate form, may be regarded as a 
departure from accepted rules of conduct in international law. 

In connection with this last proposal, the following objec- 
tions may be deserving of attention: 

1. Doubt is entertained as to the wisdom of having the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States take any action upon 
this question at this itme. While this question is now the 
subject of quite general discussion in this country, it does not 
follow that in view of prevailing conditions it is advisable to 
take action with respect to it. 
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2. Opponents to the employment of force under any and 
all circumstances will need no suggestions. The recommenda- 
tion simply invites the application of a general principle to a 
particular situation. : #: 

3. Altogether different is the attitude of those of our citi- 
zens who adhere to the traditional policy that we should avoid 
foreign entanglements, who look with disfavor upon any un- 
necessary enlargement of our army and navy, and who feel 
that we could not recommend to other nations what we hesitate, 
or are unwilling, to undertake ourselves. 

An affirmative answer to this proposal necessarily involves a 
readiness on our part to assume the full responsibility of active 
participation with economic and military force in compelling 
submission of questions. Inasmuch as a league without the 
membership of at least several of the other first-class nations 
can hardly be contemplated, an affirmative answer would mean a 
state of constant preparedness for military action in foreign 
countries, which has so far been unknown in our country. 

4. The proposed agreement to resort to commercial and 
financial non-intercourse with an offending nation is subject to a 
peculiar difficulty. In an undertaking to employ military force 
it may be assumed that an approximate apportionment of re- 
sponsibility between the several members of a league may be 
provided for. Even here the difficulties may be great when it 
comes to consider questions of command, and, more particularly, 
to determine the elements of cost and effectiveness, owing to 
varying geographical conditions and different branches of service 
represented by armies and navies. 

No such basis for apportionment is to be found when it 
comes to the employment of economic force expressed in com- 
mercial non-intercourse. When such a measure is employed, it 
is not inconceivable that a single nation may be compelled to bear 
substantially the entire cost of the undertaking. And it is beyond 
the possibility of chance that the commercial relations between 
the several members of a league and the offending nation would 
be such as to furnish the basis for their proportionate contribu- 
tion to the enforcement of their order. In other words, every 
nation—party to such a league—would have to be prepared to 
risk, or sacrifice for the time, its entire trade with an offending 
nation, even though other members of the league suffered no cor- 
responding loss. 

This very inequality invites consideration of self-interest 

and consequent antagonisms, which it is impossible to anticipate 
beyond mere suggestion. 
5. Finally, the recommendation assumes the possibility of 
having the decisions and conduct of such a league regulated by 
equitable rules, impartially and disinterestedly carried out. It is 
true that the proposal contemplates nothing more than the 
insistence that every member of the league before going to war 
shall submit its questions to a council for hearing, considera- 
tion, and recommendation. In its purpose the recommendation 
is extremely moderate. Will it rest there? 

Power to coerce by economic or military force once created 
is apt to be employed. The proposed league is almost sure to 
have within itself the elements of separate combinations based 
upon. distinct interests and aims. The opportunities for the 
exercise of such power are innumerable. They may find occa- 
sion in the circumstances under which controversies between 
nations arise or are induced, in the manner in which disputes 
are submitted and determined, and, above all, in the effect that 
will be given by a majority of a league to a council’s recom- 
mendation, however arrived at. It is not clear that a powerful 
league would rest content with the moral influence of the pro- 
posed council’s advice. 

In other words, the question is whether the proposed employ- 
ment of force for peace is not more apt to increase than to 
decrease disorder—not unlike so many of our more modern 
legislative enactments. 

JosepH H. Derrees, Chairman. 
Howe.L_ CHENEY, 

Joun Joy Epson, 

CHARLES NAGEL, 

R. G. RHETT. 
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REFERENDUM NUMBER ELEVEN 
ECONOMIC RESULTS OF THE ay AND AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
I 

ARLY in 1915 the Board of Directors of the Chamber author- 

ized the President to appoint a special Committee to prepare 
a report on the economic results of the war and American busi- 
ness. Such a Committee was at once named and after careful 
study and investigation submitted a report which, pursuant to 
direction from the Board of Directors, was submitted to refer- 
endum on November 15, 1915. 

Six recommendations were placed before the membership 
of the Chamber. Under the By-laws the vote closed at mid- 
night on December 30, 1915, when 282 organizations had filed 
ballots. These organizations are situated in 40 states, the District 
of Columbia and Hawaii. The American Chambers of Com- 
merce in Berlin and Milan were among those which voted. 

In the balloting each organization casts as many votes as 
it may have delegates at an annual meeting of the Chamber. 
The number of delegates an organization may have depends 
upon the number of its members, but in no case falls below one 
or exceeds ten. 

The recommendations of the Committee and the results of 
the balloting on each recommendation were as follows: 

I. The Committee recommended action to secure conferences 
among neutral countries, on the initiative of the United States, 
for the purpose of defining and enunciating rules which will at all 
times give due protection to life and property upon the high seas. 

763 votes in favor, 29 votes opposed 

II. The Committee recommended that for the decision of 
questions which arise between nations and which can be resolved 
upon the application of established rules or upon a determination 
of facts the United States should take the initiative in joining 
with other nations in establishing an International Court. 

753 votes in favor, 21 votes opposed 

III. The Committee recommended that for consideration of 
questions which arise between nations and which do not depend 
upon established rules or upon facts which can be determined 
by an International Court the United States should take the 
initiative in joining with other nations in establishing a Council 
of Conciliation. 

744 votes in favor, 28 votes opposed 

IV. The Committee recommended that the United States 
should take the initiative in joining with other nations in agree- 
ing to bring concerted economic pressure to bear upon any nation 
or nations which resort to military measures without submitting 
their differences to an International Court or a Council of Con- 
ciliation, and awaiting the decision of the Court or the recom- 


mendation of the Council, as circumstances make the more 
appropriate. 
556 votes in favor, 157 votes opposed 
V. The Committee recommended that the United States 


take the initiative in joining with other nations in agreeing to 
use concerted military force in the event that concerted economic 
pressure exercised by the signatory nations is not sufficient to 
compel nations which have proceeded to war to desist from mili- 
tary operations and submit the questions at issue to an Interna- 
tional Court or a Council of Conciliation, as circumstances make 
the more appropriate. 
452 votes in favor, 249 votes opposed 

VI. The Committee recommended that the United States 
should take the initiative in establishing the principle of frequent 
international conferences at expressly stated intervals for the pro- 
gressive amendment of international law. 

768 votes in favor, 13 votes opposed 

The attitude of the Chamber, under the provisions of the By- 
laws, can be fixed only by two-thirds of the votes cast, conse- 
quently Referendum No. 11 has defined the attitude of the Cham- 
ber in favor of all the recommendations of the Committee except 
Number 5, on the use of military force in the event that concerted 
economic pressure should not be sufficient. Less than two-thirds 
of the total number of votes cast were in favor of this recom- 
mendation. 


Appendix I]I—Referendum Number Twenty-Three 


ON A PROPOSAL TO DISCRIMINAT 

TRADE AFTER THE WAR IF NE( 
FOR SELF-DEFENCE 

STATEMENT OFF OUESTION 
| N accordance with Article X of the By-laws of the Chamber, 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce of Boston, Mass., has 
presented for the consideration of the National Chamber through 
referendum vote of its members the question of preventing 
excessive rearmament after the war through discrimination 
against Germany in export trade if necessary to self-defence. The 


E AGAINST GERMANY IN 
“ESSARY 


question is presented jn the form of preambles and resolution 
reading as follows: 

WuereAs, The size of Germany’s present armament and her 
militaristic attitude have been due to the fact that her government 
is a military autocracy, not responsible to the German people; 
and . 
WuereEAs, The size of the German armament after the war 
will be the measure of the greatness of the armament forced on 
all nations; and 
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Wuereas, Careful analysis of economic conditions show that 
the size of Germany’s future armament will fundamentally depend 
on her after-war receipts of raw materials and profits from her 
foreign trade; and 

“Wuereas, In our opinion the American people for the pur- 
pose of preventing an excessive armament will assuredly enter an 
economic combination against Germany if governmental condi- 
tions in Germany make it necessary for self-defence; and 

Wuereas, We believe the American people will not join in 
discrimination against German goods after the war if the danger 
of excessive armament has been removed by the fact that the 
German Government has in reality become a responsible instru- 
ment controlled by the German people; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America earnestly calls the attention of the business 
men of Germany to these conditions and urges them also to study 
this situation and to co-operate to the end that a disastrous eco- 
nomic war may be averted and that a lasting peace may be made 
more certain. 

The Board of Directors, meeting in Washington, D. C., No- 
vember 15, 1917, held the question to be one of national character 
and importance. The Boston Chamber was, therefore, requested 
to prepare the statement which an organization member propos- 
ing a question for referendum vote is entitled to submit. 

This statement, entitled “Affirmative Outline Presented by 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce,” is printed in the pamphlet 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and 
is followed by an Appendix containing excerpts from the Pres- 
ident’s Address to Congress, December 4, 1917. 

AFFIRMATIVE OUTLINE PRESENTED BY THE BOSTON 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

The business men of the United States know that, should 
the war end leaving the present form of government in Ger- 
many, a large part of every dollar given in trade to Germany 
after the war would be used again by the government to fur- 
ther imperial and military ends, just as the German prosperity of 
the past has been used in preparation for the present war. 

Germany’s ability to maintain and increase her armaments 
after the war will depend upon her success in getting raw mate- 
rials and in re-establishing her foreign trade. Extensive arma- 
ment on the part of Germany would force the rest of the world 
into the most burdensome period of war preparation known in 
history. The United States, in common with other nations, could 
not afford to do anything which would advance Germany’s com- 
mercial success so long as a military autocracy had the power to 
turn that business success into a weapon against them. 

If the German Government remains autocratic, self-preser- 
vation will force the business men of the world to discriminate 
against German business. It cannot be otherwise, unless they are 
to be content to see the whole fruits of industry and toil ab- 
sorbed by the maintenance of armaments. We are convinced 
that the facts of the situation prove this proposal to be not only 
a sound, but an inevitable policy on the part of the United States. 
WHY SUCH PRONOUNCEMENT AS IS CONTAINED IN THE 

RESOLUTION WILL HAVE EFFECT IN GERMANY 

There is direct evidence that the business men of Germany 
are today thinking of this war not only in terms of present mili- 
tary results, but in terms of future business success as_ well. 
Recent dispatches, and information from other sources, indicate 
that increasing attention is being paid by the German newspapers 
to the growing difficulties of re-establishing German foreign 
trade after the war. Evidence is increasing that German busi- 
ness men are regarding with apprehension the possibility that 
German goods will find no market after the war in the ports of 
her present enemies: They know that no treaty provisions can 
give Germany the willing custom of free men, without which 
there can be no commercial success. If a statement of future 
business policy towards Germany can be made, showing that the 
one thing that will go farthest toward consolidating the rest of 
the world in business oppositicn to Germany after the war will 
be distrust of any military autocracy, one of the most powerful 
arguments will be placed in the hands of German business men 
to join in the demand for a greater share in the control of their 
government. 

The United States is one of the most fruitful markets to 
which Germany can look after the war. German business men 
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know that there will have been generated so much hatred and 
distrust in England, France, and the nearby enemy countries, that 
her trade with them will be difficult for some time to come, what- 
ever the settlement of the war may be. But they may be thinking 
that our distance from the war zone, and our late entrance into 
the war, will mean a less intense feeling on our part. For this 
reason they are looking with greater hope toward reestablishing 
commercial relations with us. If, therefore, American business, 
in an authoritative way, makes it clear that America, also, will 
be compelled to join in business opposition to an autocratic Ger- 
many, and if American business makes it equally clear that 
America will not wage a business war against a Germany whose 
government is responsible to the people, German business men 
will have a strong motive for urging a democratisation of the 
German Government, as the only road to a successful commer- 
cial future. 

HOW SUCH A POLICY DIFFERS FROM A POLICY O'F REVENGE 

This proposal must not be confused with the numerous sug- 
gestions that have been made for an economic combination 
against Germany as a policy of revenge. If the nations allied 
against Germany say flatly and without qualification that after 
the war they are going to unite to prevent Germany from securing 
raw materials and to hamper her trade, the logical results will be 
a stiffening of the German war spirit, and an increasing convic- 
tion among Germans that, for them, this is a war of defense. 

The distinctive feature in the proposal of this referendum 
is a recognition that, under normal circumstances, business boy- 
cotts and other artificial interference with economic laws are 
unsound and in the long run unprofitable to all concerned; and 
a recognition that, if the German Government is made responsi- 
ble to the German people, the rest of the world can be meas- 
urably sure that German prosperity will not be used by German 
military ambition. Sound business consideration will then dictate 
a determined Opposition to an economic war against Germany 
purely as a matter of revenge. 

This proposal is concerned only in making clear to the busi- 
ness men of Germany that a continuance of the present Ger- 
man military autocracy will compel the rest of the world to unite 
in a business opposition to Germany as an act of self-preser- 
vation. 


—_, PRACTIC. POSSIBILITIES OF GETTING SUCH A 7 he 
MENT INTO. ‘THE HANDS OF GERMAN BUSINESS MEN 


The difficulty of getting such a report into the hands of Ger- 
man business men is real but not insuperable. The following 
possibilities are clear: 

1. In spite of rigid censorship, a great deal of news 
is getting into Germany from the nearby neutral press. 
The papers of Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, 
and other neutral countries are getting into Germany con- 
stantly. With this resolution published in Switzerland 


alone, we could be practically sure of its getting into the _ 


hands of German business men. 

2. There are throughout the neutral countries busi- 
ness men, members of the International Congress of Cham- 
bers of Commerce and otherwise, who, if this resolution 
were placed in their hands, would have many opportunities 
to discuss the matter with individual business men of Ger- 
many upon their frequent visits to these neutral countries. 
German business men are visiting Switzerland, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and other neutral countries constantly. 
This word-of-mouth communication of the report would 
spread the idea widely. Our personal correspondence with 
these neutral business men would help greatly. 

The business men of the United States are effectively organ- 
izing their collective forces behind the army, but have not yet 
made their after-the-war ideas clear to the German business 
interests. A clear statement of what the attitude of the business 
men of the United States toward Germany must be until the 
government becomes responsible to its people, will add yet an- 
other argument in the case for a democratized Germany. We 
believe with President Wilson that “the world must be made safe 
for democracy,” and we feel that in the future our business men 
cannot safely tolerate free commercial intercourse with people 
who choose to maintain a military autocracy. 

[THE END.] 
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Brevities of the Business 
The Activities of the Whole Telephone Field Told in Short Paragraphs 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Miss Julia O’Connor of Boston, Mass., 
was recently appointed by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson to represent the organized 
telephone workers of the country on a 
committee which is to investigate the work- 
ing and wage conditions of the telephone 
and telegraph service. Miss O’Connor is 
President of the Telephone Operators de- 
partment of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers and member of the 
executive board of the National Woman’s 
Trade Union league. 

Glenn Gregory, manager of the Bell 
Telephone exchange at Mason, Mich., for 
five years, has been transferred to Howell, 
and Glen Burkhart, of Marshall, will suc- 
ceed him. 

Theodore N. Vail, president of the 
American Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany, is to become the personal adviser of 
Postmaster General Burleson in the organi- 
zation of the telephone, telegraph and cable 


systems under government control. In 
making this announcement recently the 
postmaster general said Mr. Vail would 


prepare for the department’s assistance in 
directing wire control a comprehensive re- 
port upon the wire service with a view to 
the more extended use of the telephone, 
telegraph and cable during government 
control 

R. H. Centerfit has arrived in Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., and assumed charge as local 
manager for the Southern Bell Telephone 
Company, succeeding E. P. Meehan, who 
has been transferred to Florence, Ala., as 
manager at that place. C. McEachin, su- 
burban district manager at Birmingham, 
supervised the transfer. Mr. Centerfit is 
an old telephone man, having eight years 
of experience. He comes from the Annis- 
ton office, and prior to that time he was 
connected with the company at Atlanta 
and Talladega. He is a young man of 
pleasing address and takes charge here with 
the purpose of giving the best possible 
service. 

Charles G. Dubois, comptroller of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, has been elected a vice-president of 
the Western Electric Company, and thus 
returns to the organization with which he 
began his business career twenty-seven 
years ago, after his graduation from Dart- 
mouth College in 1891. His first work 
was in the accounting department, and in 
1896 he was appointed chief clerk at New 
York. In 1898 he was elected secretary of 
the company and transferred to Chicago. 
His enlarged duties gave full scope to his 
splendid abilities, and in 1907 Mr. DuBois 
was transferred from the Western Electric 
Company to the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company as its comptroller. His 
distinguished services have won for him 
widespread recognition, and when the 
American Red Cross Society was being re- 
organized, he went to Washington at the 
request of Mr. Davison to serve as _ its 
comptroller. After systematizing the Red 
Cross accounting work and organizing a 
department to carry it on, he returned to 
New York, but continues an active inter- 
est in the society and general supervision 
over its accounts. 

Walter S. Gifford, until recently direc- 
tor of the Council of National Defense, 
has been appointed comptroller of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and has entered upon his new duties. 
Mr. Gifford was formerly chief statistician 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and was loaned by that company 
at the request of Secretary Baker to as- 
sist in the organization of the Council of 
National Defense. 

Frank A. Ketcham has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Western 
Electric Company with headquarters in 
New York. He takes the place of Gerard 
Swope, who is at present serving as assist- 
ant to General G. W. Goethals in the Di- 
vision of Purchase, Stores and Traffic, of 
the War Department. On his return from 
war service Mr. Swope will resume active 
charge of the export and foreign business 
of the company. Mr. Ketcham started 
with the Western Electric Company in 
1900 in Chicago and has served in various 
capacities. He became manager in 1911 
and later central district manager with ad- 
ditional branches under his supervision. 
Mr. Ketcham will assume his new duties 
about January 1. 

Paul Ackerman has been promoted to 
the position of general manager of the 
Tri-State Telephone Company at Win- 
dom, Minn., and vicinity. Ackerman has 
been connected with the office staff of the 
company at St. Paul. 

J. C. Merrell, who has been connected 
with the Dayton division of the Ohio State 
Telephone Company as plant chief for the 
last six years, has been transferred to the 
Akron division of the same company as 
manager. F. W. Eccard, who has been 
connected with the Dayton division of the 
Ohio State Telephone Company for sev- 
eral years, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion made vacant by Mr. Merrell’s trans- 
fer. 

W. Twitty Harris, manager of the Bell 
Telephone Exchange at Thomasville, Ga., 
who resigned his position some time ago to 
enter the service, has returned and is again 
in charge of the exchange. Mr. Harris 
was with the Merchant Marine service but 
owing to present conditions is not assigned 
to duty and has been allowed to take his 
position again. He expects to be relieved 
of duty entirely in a short time. 

J. A. Campbell has resigned his position 
as manager of the Ada Telephone Ex- 
change, Ada, Ohio, accepting an offer at 
Columbus of much larger opportunity and 
increased salary. The vacancy has not 
been filled. Henry Clark will step into 
the breach until his successor has been 
selected. 

In accordance with a policy of reorgani- 
zation and rearrangement W. L. Elwell, 
local manager for the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Company at 
Weiser, Idaho, was recently made man- 
ager of the exchanges at Council and New 
Meadows, in addition to his duties at 
Weiser. George H. Orton, the manager 
at Council, has been transferred to Boise. 

Martin L. Luichinger, son of A. J. Luic- 
hinger, 1023 North New Jersey street, has 
returned to Indianapolis after having re- 
ceived a commission as second lieutenant 
in the signal corps at Camp Meade, Md. 
Lieut. Luichinger was formerly employed 
by the Central Union Telephone Company 
as an expert on electrolysis, and after his 
enlistment in the signal corps, in July, 1917, 


was transferred to the telephone division 
because of his training and experience in 
that line. He received his commission as 
an officer in recognition of his work in 
the training of signal corps units. He has 
been discharged from the service. 

In the death of Louis A. Madden, which 
occurred on October 22, 1918, the New 
York Telephone Company suffered a great 
loss, for he took an active and personal in- 
terest in it during the thirteen years in 
which he served as right-of-way agent and 
special agent. In fact, members of his 
family were connected with the company 
from its earliest beginning down to the 
present time. Edward Madden, a brother, 
was one of the early associates of Mr. 
Vail. Mr. Madden was born April 6, 1859, 
and, after an extensive business experi- 
ence, became right-of-way agent in the 
metropolitan division of the plant depart- 
ment. On September 1, 1910, he was 
transferred to the engineering department 
as a special agent. From that time until 
his death his duties consisted in negotia- 
ting agreements for the joint use of poles 
with electric light and railway companies 
within the territory of the New York Tele- 
phone Company. The cause of his death 
was heart trouble, which became acute 
about six months ago. Although he had 
two or three bad attacks since then, he in- 
sisted on resuming as many of his duties 
at the office as was practicable. Mr. Mad- 
den is survived by a wife and two children, 
and a brother. 

The death of Maj. F. L. Shuman, Bis- 
marck, former district manager of the 
North Dakota Independent Telephone 
Company, which was announced Novem- 
ber 7, came as a great shock to his many 
friends throughout this territory. Mrs. 
Shuman received the news, not through 
government channels, as might have been 
expected, but in a detailed letter from 
Capt. Donald B. Robinson who wrote to 
extend is own sympathy and that of 
brother officers. Maj. Shuman, who was 
identified with the American Expedition- 
ary Force in France, was a victim of 
pneumonia. 

Wearing on his breast the Croix de 
Guerre, emblem of the highest military 
honor bestowed by the French government, 
Major Hamlet C. Ridgeway, a former Chi- 
cago Telephone Company man, has re- 
turned from the battle front to his home 
in Chicago. 

Paul P. Haynes, member of the Indiana 
Public Service Commission, has declined 
to serve as a member of the National Fed- 
eral Committee on Standardization of Tel- 
ephone Rates. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


ALABAMA, 

James Weatherly, attorney for the City 
of Birmingham in its telephone rate case 
before the Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission, has written the commission ask- 
ing for copies: of all the records in the 
proceedings except the evidence. He states 
that he desires this as a basis for a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari which he in- 
tends to file in the supreme court, seeking 
a review of the recent findings of the com- 
mission in the telephone rate case. 

The Clio Telephone Company, which op- 
erates at Clio and Louisville in Barbour 














county and at Ariton in Dale county, has 
filed a petition with the Alabama Public 
Service Commission asking that it be per- 
mitted to raise its telephone rates. The 
company wants to charge 25 cents more for 
each telephone on which the rate is now 
$1.50 and $2, and also an additional 25 
cents a quarter for each telephone on farm- 
ers’ party lines. 

The business men of Florence have sub- 
scribed $2,550 toward the building of a 
telephone line to the eastern end of Lau- 
derdale county, so that all the phones in 
that section may be connected with the 
Florence exchange. It is stated that the 
total amount needed will be around $3,000 
and that the balance will be raised before 
the end of the week. 

CALIFORNIA, 

The Santa Barbara Telephone Company 
has applied to the State Railroad Commis- 
sion for an increase in rates, saying the 
State Banking Department denied its ap- 
plication for a certificate that its bonds are 
legal investments for banks and trust com- 
panies on the ground that its earnings are 
insufficient. The petition sets forth that 
to provide a rate of 5.72 per cent for de- 
preciation and a 6 per cent return it will 
be necessary to obtain an _ additional 
monthly income of $4,130. The company 
proposes to install the toll system for the 
present unlimited service, wants the $3 in- 
dividual business phone rate advanced to 
$5 and the two-party residence phone from 
$1.75 to $2. The same new rates are asked 
for Santa Maria and: Lompoc. 

The State Railroad Commission has re- 
ceived no official word from Washington 
that telephone rates in Oakland and San 
Francisco are to be raised from 16 to 36 
per cent, according to Edwin O. Edgerton, 
president of the commission. “Dispatches 
from the east say all the commissions have 
been notified of the advance made through 
an order by Postmaster-General Burle- 
son,” said Edgerton yesterday. “We know 
nothing of it officially. If the increase has 
been ordered, I don’t think this commis- 
sion would be ignored.” 

Santa Paula Home Telephone Company 
of Ventura county, has applied to the Rail- 
road Commission for authority to increase 
its telephone rental rates. In its petition, 
the company says: “As the company is 
not asking for a rate schedule which will 
yield any return upon the investment, it 
feels it is justified in asking the commission 
to make an order enabling the company 
to pay its wages and to protect its obliga- 
tions.” In a financial statement filed with 
the petition the company shows that for 
six months beginning January and ending 
in June of this year, it suffered a net loss 
of $1,915.21. It asks leave to increase its 
charges for individual and party residence 
phones and suburban service. 

The local telephone company at Glen- 
dale recently took possession of its new 
building on Brand street. The structure 
is of concrete and vitrified brick on the 
front exposure, and cost, it is said, $45,000, 
and contains equipment installed at an ex- 
pense of $77,000, exclusive of the furni- 
ture and fixtures, which are in harmony 
with the setting. 

Recently the Santa Barbara Telephone 
Company petitioned the State Railroad 
Commission for permission to raise tele- 
phone rates in this county. When the new 
company took over the holdings of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company 
it raised the rate up to what was then 
thought to be almost out of reach of the 
subscribers, and now asks to have the 
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commission again raise the rate on the 
plea that the State Banking Department 
will not grant the request for a certificate 
that its bonds are legal investments for 
banks and trust companies. The State 
Banking Department states that these 
bonds are not legal investments on the 
ground that the earnings of the company 
are insufficient. If these bonds and _ in- 
vestments are not legal then the company 
through the Railroad Commission asks 
that it make them legal by standing for 
an increase. The petition sets forth that 
to provide a rate of 5.72 per cent for de- 
preciation and a 6 per cent return it will 
be necessary to obtain an _ additional 
monthly income of $4,130. The company 
proposes to install the toll system for the 
present unlimited service, wants the $3 
individual business telephone rate advanced 
to $5 and the two-party residence tele- 
phone from $1.75 to $2. The same new 
rates are asked for Santa Maria and l.om- 
poc. 
COLORADO. 

The El Paso County Mutual Telephone 
Company, which extends 36 miles east of 
Colorado Springs and thence south to 
Truxton, a telephone company inaugu- 
rated by capital from Colorado Springs 
and a number of progressive ranchers in 
and about Ellicott, Squirrel Creek and that 
locality, for the benefit of the rural resi- 
dents in the territory it taps and adjacent 
to it, is in need of more support on the 
part of the prospective patrons who reside 
in the territory, or it may have to abandon 
its lines, according to officers. The El 
Paso County Mutual Telehone Company 
is operating at a loss and has been for 
some time past. The lines have been main- 
tained for the benefit of the rural residents 
who could easily avail themselves of the 
opportunity to install a telephone, and in 
the hopes that they would do so. A meet- 
ing is to be held soon to discuss relief 
measures. 

Platteville’s local telephone exchange is 
perhaps the only one in the county or state 
which can boast of a perfect record in the 
matter of collections, speaking volumes for 
the prosperity of the people of this sec- 
tion. Miss Merritt, manager of the local 
exchange, reports 100 per cent collections 
for the month of November. That is, every 
telephone bill owed for the service during 
that month has been paid on time, within 
the 10-day limit allowed for collection. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


A telephone and telegraph substantion 
will be located in the city postoffice at 
Washington, beginning December 1. Tele- 
phone booths will be set up in one of the 
main corridors. Messages will be deliv- 
ered through the local postal service. All 
out-going telegrams, however, will be tele- 
phoned to the main office through the 
Union Station. The establishment of this 
station in connection with postal service 
will, to some extent, be experimental. If 
it is practicable, it is planned that tele- 
graph and telephone stations throughout 
the country will be consolidated with the 
postoffice svstem. This, it is hoped, will 
abolish the duplication of work for both 
departments. A rescinding order abolish- 
ing the old rule that prohibited companies 
from making use of the address files of a 
United States postoffice was issued by 
Postmaster General Burleson yesterday. 
The new order will permit the telegraph 
and telephone system to refer to the post- 
office records for addresses. 


FLORIDA. 
The Southern Bell Telephone Company 
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has recently finished the work of putting 
in new poles and wires between Quincy 
and Havana. Mr. Renick, the local man- 
ager, left recently for Chipley to look 
after telephone repair work there. 

Telephone service is soon to be extended 
from the Lake Worth exchange to the 
town of Lantana, according to R. L. Hors- 
man of the Lake Worth Telephone Com- 
pany, which is now cutting poles with 
which to build the line south from Lake 
Worth. 

GEORGIA. 

Application was filed with the State Rail- 
road Commission recently by the Southern 
Bell Telephone Company for approval of 
its arrangement to absorb by purchase the 
Atlanta Standard Telephone Company. 
The application recites the fact that the 
proposal is approved by the postmaster 
general, by the city council of Atlanta and 
by the other municipalities affected. While 
the commission has not yet fixed a date 
for hearing the case, it will probably be as- 
signed for January. 

The Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company recently made application 
to the Railroad Commission for approval 
of its purchase of the Atlanta Standard 
Telephone Company and hearing was set 
for January 16. This purchase has been 
approved, states the petition, by the post- 
master general and the city councils of At- 
lanta, East Point, Decatur and Kirkwood. 

IDAHO, 

Although the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company at Boise re- 
cently remodeled its building to make room 
for the additional help required by the 
extra service imposed by the war, the. extra 
space added is pretty well filled up. The 
company now has in its Boise exchange 67 
girl operators and employs 17 men in the 
building in addition to the men on outside 
work, 

Permission to increase its rates for resi- 
dences from $1.50 to-$2 per month, and 
for business houses from $2.50 to $4 per 
month, in order that it may take off toll 
charges to Cambridge is asked of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission in a petition filed 
recently by the Indian Valley Telephone 
Company. 

ILLINOIS. 

At the annual meeting of the Warren 
County Farmers Telephone Company, at 
Galesburg, recently held, the members 
chose A. C. Horney as president, A. J. 
Temple as secretary and treasurer and S. 
W. Sheldon as director. The matter of 
transferring messages by parties having 
phones on this line and of other lines in 
their houses or places of business was dis- 
cussed, and it was agreed that it was hardly 
fair for any company to maintain toll lines, 
and then have messages transferred in this 
way, and a motion was passed that here- 
after all such transfer messages should be 
charged to the party originating them at 
the regular toll fee, and Cameron central 
was instructed to notify all lines of this 
new rule. It was also voted that any sub- 
scriber in arrears for more than 30 days 
after bill has been rendered for either 
switching fees or toll shall be refused 
service of switching or toll as the case 
may be. 

A certificate of reorganization of the 
Lincoln Telephone Company was filed re- 
cently at Lincoln in the circuit clerk’s of- 
fice with an increased capitalization total- 
ing $300,000. Commissioners named are 
E. W. Bates, J. S. Haller and George An- 
non. This increase in stock will include 
the Central Illinois Telephone and Tele- 
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graph Company, the Elkhart Independent 
Telephone Company and the New Holland 
Telephone Company, the latter two to be 
surrendered as soon as permission is 
granted by the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Illinois. The three telephone com- 
panies combined will be known as the Lin- 
coln Telephone Company. 

The Stark County Telephone Company 
is making a move for an increase in the 
monthly service rates. The rate which the 
Illinois State Utilities Commission will be 
asked to authorize will be an increase of 
15 cents a month on each telephone in use. 
In a statement on the necessity of the in- 
crease, W. R. Sandham, treasurer of the 
company, says: “There are two good 
reasons why this increase of rates is neces- 
sary. One is the great increase in the 
cost of all material which is needed to keep 
the lines and other property of the com- 


pany in good repair. Another is the de- 
mand for a considerable increase in the 
pay of all switchboard operators, linemen 


and other employes of the company.” 

The Kewanee Home Telephone Company 
filed a petition with the Illinois Public Uti- 
lities Commission asking for authority to 
increase its rates in Kewanee, Henry coun- 
ty. 

Approval of an contract 
for the exchange of service in Quincy, 
Lima, Tioga, Ursa, Loraine ond Bushnell, 
between the Central Union and Mann Tele- 
phone Companies, is asked for in a peti- 
tion filed by the companies with the IIli- 
nois Utilities Commission recently. Man- 
ager J. E. Halligan of the local telephone 
exchange, stated that this order is merely 


intercorporate 


formal and that its granting will not af- 
fect the present service in any way. The 
companies are now, and have been ex- 
changing service, but the state law re- 


quires that this formal application shall be 
filed and approved in order to make the 
exchange comply with the law. The fact 
that Bushnell is mentioned in the applica- 
tion is perhaps a mistake, as Manager Hal- 
ligan says the Mann Company has no line 
into Bushnell at present. Its line to that 
city was sold to a Carthage company some 
time ago. The Mann company was for- 
merly the Illinois Western Company of 
Macomb and it had toll lines over Adams 
and other counties in this part of the state. 
The headquarters at Macomb have been 
done away with, with the company still 
controls some toll lines in this vicinity. 
According to advertisements recently 
published by the telephone company at Har- 
vey it finds it necessary to apply to the 
utilities commission for permission to in- 
crease telephone rates, due to increased 
wages and other increased expenses. No 
doubt the telephone company has been hit 
hard, just as all branches of business have, 
by the greatly increased cost of doing busi- 
ness and as the public cannot fairly ex- 


pect it to do business at a loss the prob- 


ability is that no serious objection will be 
made to the request for an increase in 
rates. 


The Central Union Telephone Company 
and the Home Telephone Company 
Bluffs filed a joint petition with the Illinois 
public utilities commission asking for ap- 
proval of an intercorporate agreement cov- 
ering interchange of service between the 
two companies between Bluffs, Scott coun- 
ty and Meredosia, Morgan county. 


Complaints against the service given by 


of 


the Home Telephone Company at Rock- 
ford from various county officials were 
heard by the Board of Supervisors recent- 
ly and a motion was suggested for an or- 
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der discontinuing the use of the phones of 
this company but action in the matter was 
laid over until a later date. The general 
charge was that no service at all was be- 
ing given, in many instances the line be- 
ing actually dead. 

The Illinois Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, composed of a large number of 
independent telephone companies of the 
state, has filed a petition with the State 
Utility Commission, asking for the right to 
increase its rates 25 cents a month for 
service. If the bills are paid by the tenth 
of each month, the additional amount is to 
be remitted to the patron of the companies. 

There is a movement under way by which 
it is intended for the Central Union Tele- 
phone Company to take and merge the In- 
ter-State Telephone Company which oper- 
ates exchanges in Springfield, Peoria, Ot- 
tawa, Bloomington and many other central 
Illinois cities and towns. All that is now 
lacking for the completion of the merger 
is the state and government approval. 

The Stronghurst Telephone Company, 
Stronghurst, with $30,000 capital, to oper- 
ate a telephone exchange in the village of 
Stronghurst has been incorporated with 
Thomas Dixon, C. R. A. Marshall and 
Grover Rehling as incorporators. 

The Chicago Telephone Company has de- 
clared a dividend of $2 per share to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on December 30, to be charged on Decem- 
ber 31 against the compensation which has 
accrued and which the company is entitled 
to receive from the United States on 
count of federal control. 

The Wabash County Mutual Telephone 
Company held its annual election of offi- 
cers Monday, with the following result: 
President, Robert Liddle; vice-president, 
U. G. Grundon; secretary, John Zimmer- 
mann. 


ac- 


A petition for an increase in telephone 
rates has been asked of the state public 
utilities commission by the Stark County 
Telephone Company at Toulon. The com- 
mission is now adjourned and no more or- 
ders will be entered until the next session. 

The entire property of the Shelby Coun- 
ty and Queen City Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany at Shelbyville has been sold to R. T. 
Cherry of St. Louis, who for some time has 
had C. W. Thompson in the city taking 
an inventory of the physical property of the 
company. Mr. Cherry has had an option 
of several months standing on the major- 
ity of the stock. He is said to have pro- 
cured the stock at not less than 200 cents 
on the dollar. C. W. Fleming and Wesley 
Storm held the majority of the stock and 
were director and chief lineman. They 
and the other officials found that the prop- 
erty was deteriorating and did not feel 
like investing the money to make the ex- 
tensive repairs necessary to the right kind 
service, unless they were allowed a 
raise in rates. The Public Utilities Com- 
mission denied them this raise in rates 
and they decided to sell the business. Mr. 
Cherry who takes charge of the property 
is said to be intending to erect a suitable 
building and will send an engineer here to 
inspect the plant and make suggestions as 
to its needs. Mr. Fleming will remain as 
manager until August 1. 


of 


INDIANA 
Work is being pushed on the new build- 
ing for the combined Bell and Home Tele- 
phone Companies at 114-116 East Third 
street, Mishawaka. The exchange will 
mean a $45,000 improvement and the uni- 
fication of the two telephone systems, giv- 


45 


ing Mishawaka a first-class single service. 
It is expected that the new building will be 
completed March 1 and the systems unified 
by April 1 or May 1. The building will be 
66x71 feet and there will be ample room 
for additions as the growth of the tele- 
phone service warrants in future years. 
The building will be two stories, built of 
dark red Chaldean brick with trimmings 
of white terra cotta. The interior will be 
finished in red oak. On the first floor, in 
the wing to the right 35x28 feet will be 
located the general offices, public space, 
manager’s office, dining room and a built- 
in steel kitchen. The kitchen will be sup- 
plied with gas range, cabinets and refrig- 
erator. Later a cafeteria system will be 
inaugurated. On the second floor will be 
located the operators’ rest rooms. On this 
floor will also be located the five section 
subscribers’ switch board of mahogany. It 
will be so installed that five more sections 
can be added when necessary. Mr. Bonds 
gives assurance of the best of service with 
the one new system, doing away with the 
harmonic sounds now so prevalent. Prompt- 
ness is also assured. Under the combina- 
tion 2,800 patrons will be served in Misha- 
waka. 

Two Indiana public service corporations 
recently filed petitions with the Public 
Service Commission for increase in rates. 
The Hebron Telephone Company, which 
provides service in Hebron, Valparaiso, 
Kouts, Boone Grove and a few other small 
towns, asks an increase in rates ranging 
from 25 cents to 50 cents a month. The 
Vincennes Water Company is seeking rate 
increases to relieve a $10,000 deficit esti- 
mated for this year. 

The Nappanee Telephone Company peti- 
tioned the Public Service Commission re- 
cently to increase telephone rates 25 cents 
a month and to discount this amount for 
prompt payment of bills. The Rochester 
Telephone Company petitioned for the es- 
tablishment of vacation rates. 

Organized opposition to the proposed in- 
crease of the local telephone rates as asked 
by the Seymour Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany in a petition filed with the Indiana 
Public Service Commission has develoed 
at Seymour. Committees have been ap- 
pointed by the City Council and the Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association to represent the 
patrons when the hearing before the com- 
mission is held. The company desires to 
raise the rates here one-third, declaring the 
charges fixed in 1907 are inadequate under 
the present conditions. 

The Chalmers Telephone Company peti- 
tioned the public service commission re- 
cently for authority to increase its rates. 
The company has only one rate for both 
residences and business houses, $1.25 a 
month. The rates asked are $1.50 a month 
for residence telephones and $2 a month 
for business houses. 

The value of the local telephone plant 
at Greensburg is placed at $170,000 in the 
report of the engineer who has been ap- 
praising the property. It is stated that if 
the equipment was to be purchased now 
the plant would be worth at least $220,000. 

A hearing was held here before Judge 
McCardle of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Indiana on a petition filed by the 
South Side Telephone Company of Chris- 


tiansburg, Brown county, whick asks for 

an increase in rates. The decision of the 

commission will be announced later. 
IOWA 


At a recent meeting of independent tele- 
phone owners and managers in’ LeMars the 
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matter of raising the rates was discussed 
and it was the opinion of those in attend- 
ance that in view of the increased cost of 
material and labor it would be necessary 
to increase the rates in order to maintain 
the systems on a paying business. Since, 
however, the telephone companies are now 
all under control of the government it will 
first be necessary to make application to 
the government for the increase. This is 
being done in the larger cities and the in- 
crease is being allowed. Residence tele- 
phones in Sioux City have been raised 50 
cents per month and business telephones 
$1.00. As soon as the government gets 
down to towns the size of LeMars, said 
Manager O. L. Loudenslager, of the local 
company, an application will be made for 
an increase here. It is conceded by both 
patrons and owners that the rates for tele- 
phone service in LeMars is cheaper than 
in the majority of towns this size. 

A resolution directing an investigation 
of the increase in the Automatic telephone 
rates at Sioux City was introduced by 
Councilman J. B. Mann at the meeting of 
the city council recently. Charges that the 
telephone company was not living up to 
the terms of its franchise which provides 
for “full copper metallic wires” and long 
distance telephone service were assigned as 
the basis for the complaint. Mr. Mann de- 
clared that he is informed that copper 
wires are not entirely used and that long 
distance service to New York is impossible, 
while it is difficult to reach even Sergeant 
Bluffs. The council directed that the city 
attorney or the assistant city attorney in- 
vestigate the question and make an early 
report to the council. 

By a deal closed recently W. P. Hurley 
sold the Woodburn Telephone System at 
Osceola to L. Carpenter of Harding coun- 
ty. The new owner will take charge soon. 

Members of the Sioux City Retailers As- 
sociation at a meeting recently instructed 
their secretary, D. A. Magee, to investi- 
gate the increase in local rates made by 
the automatic telephone company. The 
committee may seek a means of regulating 
rates, it was said. City Commissioner 
Henry Michelstetter said that so far as 
the company’s franchise is concerned rates 
might soar to more than twice the pres- 
ent charges. The rates are made on a slid- 
ing scale based on the number of subscrib- 
ers, Michelstetter said, and the franchise 
permits the company, to advance charges 
$3 a year for each additional 500 subscrib- 
ers. There are 12,000 names in the com- 
pany’s directory. 

Waterloo’s central labor body adopted 
resolutions authorizing a committee to con- 
fer with a local attorney relative to the 
increase in telephone rates, becoming ef- 
fective this month, and it is possible that a 
test case will be filed in the district court 
in the near future. The resolutions de- 
clare the service is poor and the increase 
in rates is not justified. 


Howard S. Baker, manager of the local 
Automatic Telephone Company at Sioux 
City recently declined to comment on ru- 
mor that the management is planning to 
absorb the local Iowa Telephone Company. 
“IT don’t know anything about it,” Mr. 
Baker said. 

Rumors were current in South Sioux 
City and Dakota county, Neb., that a mer- 
ger was to be effected. Telephone execu- 
tives, it is said, prefer the franchise of the 
Automatic company to that of the local 
Bell Company, and believe that a merger 
which would not violate the automatic 
franchise can be made. 


KANSAS 

New equipment is being built into the lo- 
cal exchange of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company at Wichita, to take 
care of the new customers who are clam- 
oring for telephones. There are 2,500 
names on the list who are waiting and 
these orders will be filled as soon as pos- 
sible now that government restriction on 
installing new telephones are removed and 
materials will also be more easily avail- 
able. With the addition of this equipment 
there will be ninety positions in the depart- 
ment and it is hoped enough to adequately 
fill all needs for some time to come. The 
south wall of the local exchange room will 
have to be removed to make space for the 
new equipment. At present each operator 
has around two hundred more telephones 
on her switch board than is customary and 
that condition is to be remedied. 

The Bell Telephone Company is string- 
ing a new copper wire into McCracken 
from Alexander, and by this move this 
place is going to have up-to-date long dis- 
tance service. With this improvement it 
will be possible for business people to con- 
verse with Salina, Hutchinson, Wichita 
and Topeka with ease. 

The annual meeting of the Miami Coun- 
ty Telephone Company stockholders was 
held in the court room, Paola, Kansas, De- 
cember 14, 1918, there being a quorum pres- 
ent. A. E. Shelton presided. Treasurer 
Beery made his report showing that the 
construction debt, which was originally 
$7,500, had been reduced to $2,500. The 
treasurer reported that Hodges, of the Pa- 
ola Telephone Exchange, had notified him 
that the mutual company wouldn’t be per- 
mitted, under government regulations, to 
make any more extensions, but it was de- 
cided to go right on as the company had 
been doing. The following is the director- 
ate, including those holding over and those 
elected: A. E. Shelton, president; C. F. 
Beery, secretary and treasurer; C. T. Lyon, 
vice-president, and W. J. Fleming, Edgar 
Dunham, O. A. Hinkle, D. O. Sellers, Wil- 
liam Barnes, Chas. T. Lyon, John Shields, 
James Maulin, D. Cornwell, Victor Kohler, 
Alex Price, Geo. L. Robinson, S. C. Ivy 
and E. B. Hartz. General reports made 
and ordered filed show that the holding 
company, and all the other mutual com- 
panies.of this county, are in a prosperous 
condition. 

KENTUCKY 

It is reported that a petition has been 
circulated and signed by more than a thou- 
sand people, requesting the Citizens Tele- 
phone Company to move its exchange from 
Williamstown to Dry Ridge. What action 
the telephone company will take is, of 
course, entirely problematical, but there 
does not seem to be any likelihood of the 
change being made as the company has 
comfortable quarters here and is able to 
serve many more people with private lines 
than it would be from Dry Ridge with the 
same amount of wire equipment. 

Buchanan Pike County Telephone Com- 
pany, Elkhorn City, has been incorporated, 
capital $10,000. Incorporators: J. W. Lee, 
P. C. Sanders and G. W. Belcher. 


LOUISIANA 


Commissioner Leon I. Kahn is in re- 
ceipt of a letter from President W. T. 
Gentry of the Southern Bell and Cumber- 
land Telephone and Telegraph companies, 
advising him that the attorney for the 
Shreveport Company is now in Atlanta, 
Ga., giving consideration to the plans for 
the merger of the two telephone lines in 
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Shreveport. President Gentry states that 
the unsettled conditions just now make it 
impossible to say just when the merger may 
be effected. It is not known just what ac- 
tion the government proposes to take rela- 
tive to taking over the telegraph and tele- 
phone lines, and until this can be deter- 
mined it is not likely that anything def- 
inite about the merger can be reached. 
MARYLAND 

The telephone service regulation put into 
force by the ‘Postmaster Burleson has 
caused a protest from the hotel men of 
Baltimore. Heretofore the hotels in the 
city have been charging 10 cents for local 
telephone service. Postmaster Burleson 
has reduced the charge to five cents per 
message. Jerome H. Joyce and Edward 
Davis, of the Hotel Men’s Association, 
paid a visit to Washington to lay their ob- 
jections to the decrease in telephone 
charges before the authorities. Messrs. 
Joyce and Davis, after consulting a num- 
ber of the officials in the department with 
whom they made an appointment for a fu- 
ture meeting, returned to Baltimore to 
formulate a plan of action. The hotel men 
argue they are entitled to a 10-cent charge 
by reason of the fact that the patrons en- 
joy special service. In addition they say 
patrons cheerfully pay the additional cost. 

MICHIGAN 


A goodly number of Mason business 
men held a meeting at the court room re- 
cently to discuss what measures could be 
taken to bring about the consolidation of 
the two telephone exchanges here. The 
consensus of opinion appeared’ to be unani- 
mous in favor of such a consolidation, the 
general belief being that such an arrange- 
ment would enable the exchange manager 
to hire more help and thus eventually bring 
about better service, especially in the mat- 
ter of long distance calls, it being the idea, 
that if there was but one exchange a long 
distance operator who would attend to that 
alone could be hired. A committe con- 
sisting of A. A. Bergman, Mayor D. P. 
Whitmore and S. L. Marshall was appoint- 
ed to see the state railroad commission, 
state conditions here and see what can be 
done to bring the consolidation about. 

It is possible that within a few weeks 
telephone users of Allegan may be accom- 
modated with physical connection between 
the Bell and Citizens’ lines when they so 
desire. The question was brought up at a 
meeting of the state railway commission- 
ers in Lansing and the officers are investi- 
gating the matter. The two companies 
have been compelled in other places to 
make such connections, which have ulti- 
mately resulted in one or the other ac- 
quiring the competing lines, much to the 
gratification of business men and the pub- 
lic in general. It is a needless burden to 
maintain the services of two telephone lines 
in any community, and since the business is 
under state regulation there can be little 
likelihood of the monopolistic abuses which 
were so common before the days of com- 
petition. 

The Michigan State Telephone Company 
met with a fire loss at Oscoda recently. 
Its construction gang had finished doing a 
piece of work and had packed up its camp- 
ing outfit preparatory for moving away on 
the train when a fire started among the 
goods and the whole outfit was destroyed. 

The Michigan State Telephone Company 
will file a request for higher rates in all 
parts of Michigan, except Detroit, with the 
state railroad commission January 7. Of- 
ficials of the company have telephoned to 
the commission asking that it arrange that 
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hearings for this general increase may be 
scheduled as early as possible. This plea 
for higher rates is in the line with the rec- 
ommendation recently made to the com- 
mission by A. E. Burleson, postmaster- 
general, that it revise the telephone rate 
schedule. He said he had decided, on the 
basis of a showing made to him, that the 
companies in this state are not receiving 
a return that will pay interest on their in- 
vested capital and permit them to pay the 
going rate of wages. 

Notifications for division of territory be- 
tween the Citizens Telephone and the 
Michigan State Telephone Companies at 
Grand Rapids, stands where they were in 
1912, and no conferences have been held 
in four months, according to C. E. Tarte, 
general manager of the Citizens company. 
Such a division would give the Citizens 
company control of Grand Rapids and 
other sections where it has the greater 
service. With the Citizens company asking 
for higher rates, elimination of competition 
by such division might hasten the proposed 
deal. 

At a recent meeting Mason telephone pa- 
trons voted to ask for a consolidation of 
the two telephone exchanges at Mason, 
with a view to getting better service. A 
committee was appointed to discuss the 
issue with the state railroad commission. 

Nine cities and villages besides Grand 
Rapids will oppose the increase in rates 
asked of the state railroad commission by 
the Citizens Telephone Company unless the 
company is able to prove that it must have 
the 50 per cent increase in order to oper- 
ate. At the meeting in Lansing recently 
attended by City Manager Fred H. Locke, 
Cadillac, Belding, Allegan, Lowell, Zee- 
land, Ionia, Traverse City, Trufant and 
Coral put in appearance. City Manager 
Locke asked the company to make a spe- 
cific showing regarding its expenses and 
receipts in Grand Rapids. Its application 
makes a general showing for its entire 
system, he says. Grand Rapids will not 
oppose the increase if the company must 
have more revenue here, but if it needs 
more money because it is losing on rates 
charged in other cities the city will fight 
this attempt. General Manager Charles E. 
Tarte had prepared his case to cover the 
system as a whole, but the commission or- 
dered a hearing for each separate exchange 
and Mr. Tarte asked for an adjournment 
to make further preparations. 

MINNESOTA 

Protests against increased telephone 
rates instituted by Minneapolis are being 
made by St. Paul and other Minnesota mu- 
nicipalities. Hearing of evidence to show 
the necessity of increased rates has taken 
place before the railroad and warehouse 
commission, which now is considering pro- 
tests. Final decision will soon be reached, 
members of the commission said. 

The village council is in receipt of a 
communication from the State Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission notifying it of 
an application made by the Mesaba Tele- 
phone Company for permission to increase 
the service rates in Chisholm and else- 
where in the state, claiming that increase 
of wages and other operating expenses 
make it necessary that additional revenue 
be obtained. 

Announcement was made recently of the 
opening of the telephone lines to Little 
Swan and Swandale, farming locations 
near Hibbing. The Mesaba Telephone 
Company made the connections and the 
farmers built lines. The service is acces- 
sible to Hibbing and Chisholm patrons. 

Farmers throughout the southern part of 
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Beltrami county are taking advantage of 
the law permitting townships to construct 
telephone lines for fire protection and a 
vast system of farmer telephone lines are 
being constructed. The township of Hagali 
has completed its line, and is now in op- 
eration with forty telephones and the list 
rapidly growing. The Nebish, Maple 
Ridge and O’Brien township lines have 
just been completed, and will be in opera- 
tion soon. Each of these lines have about 
twenty subscribers, and their lists are grow- 
ing each day 

A petition ra the Zenith Telephone Com- 
pany of Duluth for an increase in rates 
was heard by the state railroad and ware- 
house commission at the capitol recently. 
Severe losses to its property as a result of 
the recent forest fires was emphasized. The 
Cloquet exchange of the company and part 
of the Duluth system were destroyed by the 
fires. The reconstruction expenses of the 
company are heavy, said Archie McCul- 
lough, general manager of the company. 
Completion of field work in the valuation 
of long distance telephone lines in Minne- 
sota, undertaken by the railroad and ware- 
house commission, was announced recently 
by D. F. Jurgensen, chief engineer for the 
commission. More than 10,000 miles of 
telephone lines have been measured and 
listed in detail, Mr. Jurgensen said. Poles 
have been counted, miles of wire and cable 
have been measured and the commission is 
in possession of a complete inventory of all 
physical properties on long distance tele- 
phone lines in the state. Other crews are 
making appraisals of the terminal proper- 
ties of companies in Minnesota. The valu- 
ation data, when its accuracy is established, 
will be used by the commission in adjusting 
telephone rates. 

Farmers throughout the southern part of 
Beltrami county are taking advantage of 
the law permitting townships to construct 
telephone lines for fire protection and an 
important system of farmer telephone lines 
are being constructed. The township of 
Hagali has completed its line. The Nebish, 
Maple Ridge and O’Brien township lines 
have just been completed and will be in 
operation soon. A telephone line will also 
be constructed in Alaska township next 
spring. Connections are made between 
each of these telephone systems and it is 
expected that within a short time practic- 
ally every farmer in the south end of the 
county will have a telephone. When the 
bill authorizing townships to construct 
telephone lines was passed by the state leg- 
islature, the intention was that it would 
give the farmers fire protection and they 
could call for help in time of danger. It is 
now proving to be of value to the farmers 
from a commercial standpoint. 


Construction of an eleven story building 
by the Northwestern Telephone Company 
at Minneapolis on its present site at a cost 
of approximately $1,000,000 is due to be- 
gin shortly after January 1, if plans now 
under way are completed, it was announced 
recently. Architectural work for the struc- 
ture, being done by Hewitt & Brown, will 
be completed within the next month, and 
it is believed that actual work on the build- 
ing will be undertaken shortly after the 
first of the year. The telephone building 
is one of the many building projects which 
have been held up by priority rulings re- 
sulting from conditions brought about by 
the war. With the announcement recent- 
ly by the War Industries Board that all 
building restrictions may now be released 
without stint, Minneapolis and the North- 
west will witness during the next years an 
unprecedented season in building construc- 
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tion. Plans to complete the telephone 
building by last fall had been completed 
but were halted by priority rulings of the 
War Industries Board, according to L. B. 
Wilson, assistant secretary and commer- 
cial superintendent of the Northwestern 
Telephone Company. 

The Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Company went before the State Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission in the capitol 
recently with a petition to increase its rates 
in Minnesota. The increase is sought, ac- 
cording to company officials, for proposed 
salary increases, to provide funds for new 
equipment and to cover property deprecia- 
tion. After the case of the Northwestern 
officials has been heard, the Tri-State Com- 
any will go before the commission with a 
similar petition. The increase asked by 
the Northwestern company probably will 
provide for $1 rate increase to business 
and 50 cents increase to residence subscrib- 
ers, according to J. W. Howatt, telephone 
supervisor of the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission. The company is asking, ac- 
cording to Mr. Howatt, for a total revenue 
increase of $1,580,084, in which is included 
a salary increase item of $516,000. Minne- 
apolis officials of the company said re- 
cently they did not know what demands 
the company would make. 


MISSOURI. 

The Home Telephone Company notified 
the Kansas side city commissioners re- 
cently that it was preparing to purchase 
the Bell Company, and asked that they ar- 
range to be represented at a conference to 
be held with the Missouri side. It was the 
first official notice the Kansas side has had 
of the contemplated merger. 

The Austin Inland Telephone Company 
would like to have an advance on rates to 
be collected at Belton and Raymore. Six- 
teen years ago, when they made a contract 
with Belton it was in effect that $1.00 per 
month should be the maximum charge for 
dwelling telephones and $1.75 a month for 
office and business telephones and that no 
greater rate should be collected during a 
period of twenty years from that date. The 
contract has still four years to run, but the 
present offers some grounds for applying 
for an advance and it+is not in the nature 
of a private corporation to overlook an ad- 
vantage of that kind. It is advisable at the 
earliest possible moment to own and op- 
erate our own telephone system. It being 
in the nature of a municipality to seek to 
give the largest service possible at a mini- 
mum cost; and the habit of private corpo- 
rations to give the minimum of service for 
the maximum of costs. 

MONTANA. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the 
Pine Ridge, Spring Valley and White 
Beaver telephone companies at Reedpoint 
was held recently to discuss merging the 
systems and building a new line in to 
Reedpoint. Plans were formulated at the 
meeting, which, it is thought, will result in 
the three companies building a line four 
miles from Reed north to connect all 
lines and place them on a metallic circuit. 
All lines are to be repaired immediately to 
improve the service until such time as the 
merger is effected. 

NEBRASKA, 

An increase of 25 per cent in toll rates 
is asked of the railway commission by the 
Platte Valley Telephone Company, with 
headquarters at Scottsbluff. It has also re- 
quested permission to discontinue the free 
interchange of service now given between 
neighboring towns in its territory. The 
company serves Scottsbluff, Gering, Mor- 
rill, Mitchell, Minatare and Melbeta. 
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A hearing took place recently on the ap- 
plication of the Kearney Telephone Com- 
pany for authority to raise its exchange 
and toll rates and cancel free service priv- 
ileges between Kearney and Gibbon and 
between Kearney and Riverdale. 

An order has been prepared by Chair- 
man Hall of the railway commission deny- 
ing the increase of rates asked for by the 
Eagle Telephone Company at Lincoln in a 
recent application. He finds that the com- 
pany has been squandering its revenue in 
past years by paying excessive dividends, 
ranging as high as 15 per cent, while neg- 
lecting to keep up the property to a proper 
state of efficiency. The company’s rate is 
now $1 for all classes of service. It asked 
permission to charge $2 for business, $1.50 
for residence, and $1.25 for farm line tele- 
phones. 

The state railway commission has been 
asked by the Hooper Telephone Company 
at Lincoln for authority to increase all its 
present rates 75 cents per month, because 
cost of operation has gone up. The new 
scale of rates which it asks permission to 
charge is: Business, $2.50 and $2.25; resi- 
dence, $2 and $1.75; rural, $2. 

C. E. Campbell of Waterloo, owner of 
the telephone exchange at Western, Neb., 
has filed a request with the state railway 
commission for an increase of 50 cents per 
month in the business rates and 25 cents 
in residence and farm rates. The new 
scale asked for is business, $2.50 and $2 
per month, residence, $1.75, $1.50 and $1.25, 
the last rate being for four-party service; 
farm lines, $1.50. The application must 
have the O. K. of Postmaster General Bur- 
leson before it can be acted upon. Mr. 
Campbell says the patrons at Western are 
generally consenting to the raises. Mr. 
Campbell was formerly Lincoln manager 
for the Bell Company when it had a sapa- 
rate exchange here. He is acting as a simi- 
lar capacity for that company at Waterloo. 

NEW YORK. 

The New York Telephone Company may 
charge $24 and $18 a year for four-party 
line business and residence service at its 
Barker, Niagara county, N. Y., exchange, 
according to an order of the public service 
commission, second district. Existing 
rates are $21 and $15. Commissioner Bar- 
hite gave a hearing on the complaint of 
residents of Barker. The telephone com- 
pany appeared in support of the new rates, 
while there was no appearance in opposi- 
tion. It was shown that the Barker four- 
party line rates were not in harmony with 
rates for similar service under the same 
conditions in other parts of the state. It 
also appeared that under present rates the 
3arker exchange was not self-supporting. 

Before the public service commission re- 
cently John H. Wright, vice-president of 
the Jamestown Telephone Corporation, and 
Attorney Frank H. Mott explained the 
plan of consolidation of telephone com- 
panies in Jamestown and vicinity. From 
the papers filed it appears that the James- 
town Telephone Corporation is a new con- 
cern organized with a capitalization of 
$750,000 which proposes to acquire the in- 
terests of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany in Jamestown, the Home Telephone 
Company at Jamestown and the East Ran- 
dolph Telephone Company and the Chau- 
tauqua Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
all operating in the southern part of Chau- 
tauqua county. Permission is also asked to 
issue bonds secured by a mortgage on the 
real property of the new telephone com- 
pany. The bonds which the company de- 
sires to issue amount to $500,000. 

In the court house recently Public Serv- 
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ice Commissioner John A. Barhite con- 
tinued the hearing on the complaint of the 
villages of Albion and Waterport and Or- 
leans county against the increase of rates 
charged for service by the New York Tele- 
phone Company. The village of Water- 
port was represented by Thompson Broth- 
ers and the Albion Chamber of Commerce 
was represented by Ramsdale & Church. 
A. Frankland Briggs, of New York city, 
represented the company. Most of the 
time was taken up with the testimony of 
F. H. Fuller, of the General Commercial 
Engineers’ office, of New York, in behalf 
of the company. The latter part of the 
afternoon Charles Tanner, of Albion, testi- 
fied on behalf of the subscribers. The 
hearing will be continued at some future 
date. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

The Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Company, which operates the Fargo local 
exchange, is going to appeal to the North 
Dakota railroad commission to raise its 
local and toll rates, according to an an- 
nouncement made by W. L. Albright, com- 
mercial manager, ot Fargo recently. The 
increased cost of material, the pending in- 
crease in wages and other war time condi- 
tions are given as an excuse for the re- 
quested increases. Mr. Albright, in a let- 
ter to editors of various newspapers over 
the state, says that the telephone company 
hoped it would not be compelled to raise 
the rates, “but on account of the tremend- 
ous increase in all telephone supplies, ma- 
terials and labor, the company cannot con- 
tinue to operate upon a sound basis and 
maintain their properties to furnish proper 
and efficient service in addition to carrying 
out the promise of a general wage increase 
for all its employes without requiring ad- 
ditional revenue.” 

Attorney General Langer has promised 
to take action in the Grand Forks tele- 
phone dispute, according to a brief an- 
nouncement made by him. Failure on the 
part of city officials to compel the North- 
western and Tri-State companies to con- 
nect their lines has brought several com- 
plaints to the board of railroad commis- 
sioners. Attorney General Langer refused 
to discuss his intended action until after 
he has had a conference with the railroad 
commissioners. 

The Ohio State Telephone Company at 
Alliance asks State Utilities Commission to 
authorize increased rates 25 cents month 
for residences and 50 cents for business 
telephones. 

The new branch exchange office of the 
Befl Telephone Company, at Erie street and 
New York avenue, Toledo, will open about 
January 15. It will be known as the Pon- 
tiac exchange. 

City officials are determined there shall 
be no advance in telephone rates, asked for 
by the Warren and Niles Telephone Com- 
pany at Warren, unless it is accompanied 
by more efficient service. The matter is 
now before the state public utilities com- 
mission which has promised a thorough in- 
vestigation. The commission will send a 
representative here to make a survey of the 
plant. It is claimed that in asking for in 
increase the company is violating an ar- 
rangement made with a board of trade 
committee in 1917 by which rates then op- 
erative were to remain unchanged five 
years. 

The Elyria Telephone Company at Elyria 
will probably not receive an increase in rate 
until next February. The hearing before 
the State Utility Commission is set but it 
is not anticipated that the concern will in- 
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sist on an advance at that time. Recently 
Mayor Jones and City Solicitor Webber 
inspected the new telephone building on 
Second street. While there they met Man- 
ager Curran and an agreement was en- 
tered into whereby the company is not to 
push its demands for an increase in rates 
until it can guarantee the people of Elyria 
first class service under the new system 
that will be inaugurated soon. This will, it 
is thought, take place in February. If the 
system proves to be first class in every way 
the increase will not be opposed by the city. 
Mayor Jones and Solicitor Webber will at- 
tend the meeting at Columbus. 

The Cleveland Telephone Company re- 
ports net operating revenue for September, 
1918, of $15,503, a decrease of $14,761, and 
an operating deficit for the month of $246. 
The operating deficit since January 1 now 
totals $71,796, compared to a surplus of 
$302,139 one year ago. 

Formal protest against boosted rates on 
the Bell line in Columbus was filed recently 
with the public utilities commission by City 
Attorney Scarlett. The protest carried 140 
signatures. 

Hundreds of new telephones probably 
will be installed in Youngstown as result 
of the reported lifting recently of the ban 
placed on betterments and extensions by the 
government. By the order issued Septem- 
ber 1 which practically shut off all riew tele- 
phones except for government purposes ex- 
cept where less than two strands of wire 
was necessary, one company reported that 
from 100 to 150 applications for new tele- 
phones had been turned down monthly. The 
other company said that a large number of 
applications had been refused but no rec- 
ords were kept of the number refused. 
Manager G. G. King of the Ohio State 
Company said that when word of the ban 
being lifted was received his company 
would at once start to install telephones 
The same course will be followed by the 
Bell company, according to Manager I. E. 
Sprankle, who said, however, that the lines 
will still be under the handicap of short- 
ages of men and materials. Lifting the 
government’s priority order on materials 
and early return of men who have entered 
military service will aid in re-establishing 
normal conditions. 

Merger of telephone exchanges at 
Youngstown is expected to result from fed- 
eral control. According to announcements 
made from Washington, there must be an 
exchange of services between the Bell sys- 
tem and all competitors. The announce- 
ment also declares that independent tele- 
phone users not now enjoying full long- 
distance service through local exchanges 
may get this service by applying to the post- 
master general. Managers of local offices 
declared recently that they had received no 
intimation from their superiors as to how 
the new departures authorized by federal 
authorities are to be carried out, but one of 
them declared that it looked as though a 
merger of exchanges must take place. 

Cleveland properties of the Ohio State 
Telephone Company are worth $3,886,- 
778.29. That was the permanent valuation 
fixed recently by the state utilities com- 
mission after the tentative valuation had 
been set at that figure April 1, 1914. The 
commission fixed the reproduction value at 
$4,352,441.93. 

An early decision by the state public 
utilities commission on the Ohio State 
Telephone Company’s proposed 16.65 per 
cent increase in rates is anticipated. The 
commission’s telephone expert, Thomas E. 
Greene, completed physical valuation of the 
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Applied Patriotism 


Woman has made herself indis- 
pensable to the Nation's war activities. 
This is being demonstrated daily in 
many splendid ways. The telephone 
operator takes her place in the front 
ranks of our “national army” of women, 


Back of the scenes, invisible, her 
war work is to make telephone com- 
munication possible. Through her the 
Chief of Staff in Washington speaks 
to the Cantonment Commandant in a 
far-off state. The touch of her fingers 
forges a chain of conversation from 
Shipping Board to shipyard, Quarter- 
master General to supply depot, mer- 
chant to manufacturer, city to country, 
ofhce to home. 
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Without her this increasing com- 
plexity of military, business and civil 
life could not be kept smoothly work- 
ing. Hers is patriotism applied. She 
is performing her part with enthusiasm 
and fidelity. 


The increasing pressure of war 
work continually calls for more and 
more telephone operators, and young 
women in every community are 
answering the summons—cheerfully 
and thoughtfully shouldering the 
responsibilities of the telephone serv- 
ice upon which the Nation depends. 
Each one who answers the call helps 
speed up the winning of the war. 


fay MERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
aS | AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
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company’s property recently and with his 
assistants left for Columbus to report to 
the commission. The proposed increases 
are: Main line, business, 48 to $60 per 
year; main line, residence, $30 to $36; two- 
party, business, $40 to $48; two-party, resi- 
dence, $24 to $27; four-party, residence, 
$18 to $21. Mayor Schreiber and Law Di- 
rector Emery filed a protest and held up 
the new rates until the commission rules. 

A movement to have Columbus business 
men use only one telephone system, the 
automatic, has been launched in that city. 
The move.is suggested as one means of re- 
fusing to pay boosted rates on business 
phones of the Bell system, effective Decem- 
ber 1. Resolutions advocating the one-tele- 
phone system, prepared by R. F. Williams, 
point out that government control of tele- 
phone lines has done away with competi- 
tion, thus eliminating excuses for the use 
of more than one telephone. City Attorney 
Scarlett is urged to more vigorous meas- 
ures in his fight to prevent the Bell com- 
pany from enforcing the advanced scale. 

At a meeting of the Northwestern Ohio 
Assembly of Mutual Telephones Companies 
at Ottawa the following officers were 
elected: President, P. A. Kemerer, Benton 
Ridge; vice-president, J. W. Lowry, Leip- 
sic; secretary-treasurer, Cornelius Kortier, 
Fort Jennings. Legislative committee, 
Henry Williams, Ottawa; W. P. Sander- 
son, Berkey, and C. H. Rahmey, Defiance. 
Traffic committee, T. H. Fraker, Delta, and 
F. G. Gipe, Ney. 

Canton city counsel has passed a resolu- 
tion criticizing telephone service given by 
the Qhio State Telephone Company in 
Canton and authorizing City Solicitor 
Fisher to seek relief from the state public 
utilities commission and the postoffice de- 
partment. Councilman Kirk asserted he 
had taken up the matter of improved serv- 
ice with Congressman McCulloch and had 
been informed there was little hope of im- 
provement until after January 1. Thecom- 
pany has some time yet to complete im- 
provements ordered by the utilities com- 
mission last April, when an increase in 
telephone rates was granted, according to 
councilmen who plan immediate action if 
the changes are not completed on the date 
set. 

The two local telephones at Carey will 
merge about the first of the year. As the 
present companies cannot stop doing busi- 
ness, a new company known as the Carey 
Telephone Company has been incorporated 
and will absorb the two present companies. 
It is understood that the Home people will 
conduct the local business. 


OKLAHOMA. 


That ending of the war is to have no 
effect on increasing prices by large corpora- 
tions is indicated in a report filed with the 
corporation commission by the Southwest 
Bell Telephone Company, asking that rates 
be increased at Enid, Shawnee, Lawton, 
Bartlesville, Ardmore and McAlester. 


OREGON. 


Following the example set by the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, the 
Home company at Albany has filed. with 
the public service commission an applica- 
tion for an increase in rates which will 
equal those which the Pacific company is 
now attempting to put into operation. City 
Recorder Lewelling has received formal 
notice from the public service commission 
that the application had been placed on file 
and informing the city of Albany that the 
council will have ten days in which to file 
objections to the proposed increase. The 
date of hearing has not been fixed, but will 
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be announced later by the commission. The 
matter will be one of the principal topics of 
discussion at the meeting of the city coun- 
cil tomorrow night. In Portland a move- 
ment has been launched to purchase the 
Home Telephone company and operate the 
plant as a municipal system. An applica- 
tion has been made by the Portland city 
council to the federal government to per- 
mit the purchase of the Home system. 

The service of the Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has been discontinued 
at Brooks, Marion county. 

Announcement of the taking over of the 
Lakeview Telephone System by J. H. and 
Joseph V. Hessig and Manager L. R. Rob- 
ertson of the P. T. & T. Company of Kla- 
math Falls was made recently by the latter, 
who leaves his local position to take over 
the management of the Lake county work. 
The new company, which will control sev- 
eral hundred miles of line, will make an 
effort at once to improve the service, which 
has been more or less in the hands of the 
county stockmen in the past and has not 
been operated by trained telephone men. 
Mr. Robertson has been located in Klamath 
Falls for a number of years and has been 
interested in the civic life of the com- 
munity. His place here is being taken 
temporarily by J. T. Fries, the manager at 
Corvallis. The Hessig brothers are well 
known in Klamath county, where they have 
been operating telephone lines for many 
years. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The Bell Telephone Company at New- 
berry has a force of hands at work pre- 
paring for the change in the system of the 
local exchange. The work will go forward 
as rapidly as the scarcity of help will per- 
mit. Just now posts are being put in on 
Friend street from the railroad station to 
Calhoun street, upon which cables will be 
strung, the wires to be carried into the 
rear of the houses on Main street between 
those two points, doing away entirely with 
posts on that portion of Main street. All 
telephones now in use will be replaced with 
the lever system. The telephone offices 
will be moved into their new quarters in 
the Exchange Bank building in a short 
while, but the switchboard will remain 
where it is for several weeks yet, until con- 
nections are made with the new switch- 
board in the new quarters. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen faces a possible increase in the 
cost of residence telephones. The Dakota 
Central Telephone Company has asked the 
state railroad commission to grant permis- 
sion for raising the rental of house phones 
to $1.50 and $2 a month, a difference of 50 
cents a month from the present rate. 
These charges are for party and individual 
service, 

Sioux City is threatening to confiscate 
the plant and business of the Automatic 
Telephone Company of that city. An in- 
vestigation by members of the city com- 
mission, it is claimed, unearthed documents 
showing that the company is not an inde- 
pendent concern, but is actually owned and 
controlled by the Bell company. 


TEXAS. 


J. C. Casler, vice-president of the new 
Dallas Telephone Company, said recently 
that the work of connecting up the two 
systems in Dallas should proceed rapidly 
now that materials are obtainable, labor is 
easier to obtain and transportation facili- 
ties have been improved. He predicted that 
by this time next year the people of Dallas 
will be using one telephone instead of two. 
Before work can be started bringing about 
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this result the company will have to get 
the approval of A. S. Burleson, supervisor 
of government control of telegraph and 
telephone lines. The franchise provides for 
the consolidation by April 1, 1919, but this 
time will probably have to be extended, as 
war conditions nrade it impossible to pro- 
ceed with the work at the time intended. 

Traffic department officials of the South- 
western Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany have informed Gilbert Irish, chair- 
man of the oil and gas committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ 
Association, that the long-distance service 
to the North and West Texas fields is to 
be improved in the immediate future. “The 
company officials realize the necessity for 
better service,” said Mr. Irish, “and have 
assured my committee that they will rem- 
edy it at once. They have told me that 
they expect to spend about $30,000 in build- 
ing another circuit between Dallas and 
Ranger. They have recently purchased the 
Ranger and Eastland exchanges, I am in- 
formed, and expect to enlarge and improve 
them. The present telephone service to 
the West Texas field is very unsatisfactory 
and is giving oil men much worry, due 
largely to the congested condition of the 
lines. Another circuit would relieve the 
situation materially,” said Mr. Irish. 

UTAH. 


Hearing on the application of the Moun- 
tain States Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany at Salt Lake City for an increase in 
specified rates has been postponed by the 
state public utilities commission to April 1. 


VIRGINIA. 


It is reported that a $20,000 automatic 
telephone exchange will be established at the 
ea Roads Naval Base, Portsmouth, 

a. 

WASHINGTON, 

Telephone patrons in Washington who 
have, since December 1, paid $5, $10 or $15 
for installation, imposed by the Postmaster 
General, are entitled to a refund, according 
to James T. Shaw, attorney for the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, who 
was in Olympia recently. Burleson has re- 
voked his war emergency installation 
charge and has adopted instead the $3.50 
charge previously fixed by the public serv- 
ice commission. The latest order is effec- 
tive December 1 and refunds are authorized 
where payment has been made. 

The city commissioners decided to take 
an active part in the campaign to protest 
against the proposed telephone rates at 
Yakima and retained G. O. Shumate to 
assist T. E. Grady, city attorney, in pre- 
senting the matter before the public service 
commission at Olympia. The action was 
first initiated by the commercial club, but 
the commissioners believe an official protest 
on the part of Yakima will be more effec- 
tive. This month’s bills were sent out 
under the old schedule, and refunds for in- 
stallation charges of $15 have been offered. 

WISCONSIN 

Charges for installation of telephones in 
Wisconsin, boosted when the telephone sys- 
tem was taken over by the government, 
have been reduced. The rate is now $3.50 
instead of from $5 to $15. The cut was 
approved recently by the state railroad 
commission. 

The Shiocton-Seymour Telephone Com- 
pany at Shiocton assumed new manage- 
ment recently when E. C. Wolfmeier, who 
for many years has been rural mail carrier, 
took complete charge. The telephone in- 
terests have been in charge of Jeffrey 
Miller, who has taken over other work. 
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